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COMPLAINTS FROM: AN INFERIOR TO A SUPE- 
JUDICATORY. 
What, to the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
_ Church, is the necessary operation of a Complaint, entered 
by thé’ Minority against the Majcrity of an Inferior toa 
"Me. Editor—I respectfully ask a place in 
ion which appears at the head of. this article ; 
because it is a question on which I find some of 
my brethren unhappily divided; because I con- 
sidér it as a question of no small practical im- 
portance, in reference to which the usages of 
our church eught to be uniform, and harmoni- 
ous ; and because [ have some.reasan to believe, 


that many of our people both need and desire! 


some light, in relation to it.* In the exercise 
of discipline, questions of importance and difii- 
culty frequently present themselves; but, in 
most cases, a. familiar acquaintance with our 


Book will afford the means of their solution.| 


Hence the importance of a careful study of all 
rts of our Constitution, ) 
.Thechief difficulty, as I apprehend, of ascer- 
taining the true answer to the question before 
us, lies in one word of it; viz. ‘*Complaint,” 
If this word were erased, and the word ‘‘ap- 
peal” substituted for it, the question ..might at 
once be answered, by a. simple reference to 
#ub-section xv. of section iii. of chapter vii. of 
our Book of Discipline ; where we are informed, 
that “* The necessary operation of an appeal is, 
to suspend all further proceedings on the ground 
of the sentence appealed from. But if a sen- 
tence of suspession, or excommunication from 
church privileges,.or of deposition from office, 
be the sentence appealed from, it shall be con- 
sidered as in force until the appeal shall be is- 
sued,” 
__ My answer, Mr. Editor, to the question here 
proposed for discussion, may be expressed in 
the language which I have just quoted from our 
Book of Discipline, with only the slight modifi- 
cation of substituting “a complaint” for “an ap- 
peal;” and * pawn Fach of” for “ appealed 
JSrom.” In support of this answer, I would re- 
spectfully submit the following considerations. 
In the first. place, I would remark, that it is 
characteristic of Presbyterians to be law-abid- 
ie In whatever we do, as Presbyterians, 
e must have an eye to the laws of the Presby- 
terian Church. The Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church is our statute-book; and this, 
our statute-book, must be understood and inter- 
preted, as all other statute-books are. For the 
sake of convenience and perspicuity, our Book, 
like other law-books, is divided into chapters and 
seclions; and some of these sections, for the 
same reason, are divided into sub-sections. 
‘Every chapter has an appropriate title; and sec- 
tions, when divided, have also their separate 
tiles; and the whole is harmoniously connect- 
ed, like the several links of a regular chain. In 
all cases, the language used must be understood, 
‘in its common, popular, and obvious sense ; and 
the solution of any question, under the whole 
code, must be arrived at by a fair and impartial 
comparison of the several titles, chapters, sec- 
tions, and sub-sections which bear any relation 
to the point to be determined. To this, it may 
be proper to add, that the spirit and letter of our 
‘Book should always be taken together, in order 
to arrive at a just conclusion; and that a know- 
- ledge of the history of such modifications ac aur 
Book may have undergone, from time to time, 
and of the causes producing those modifications, 


will often be found of essential service in solving 


questions of importance, growing out of our 
laws. | 

Now, let us apply these plain and simple 
principles to the inquiry before us ; and we 
shall find that the result will establish my posi- 
tion, an an immovable basis, 
us open our Book of Discipline, and consult 
chapter vii. This chapter, we find, bears the 
following title: “Of the various ways in which 
a cause may be carried from a lower judicatory 
to a higher.” ‘The introductory part of this 
chapter, briefly, but very forcibly, explains the 
necessity for this transfer of causes; and then 
states, that there are four ways in which causes 
may be thus removed. These ways, as speci- 


fically described in the four several sections; 


into which this chapter is divided, are, by gene- 
ral review and control; by reference; by ap- 
peal; and by complaint. Let us now suppose 
an important case, decided by a majority of 
a Presbytery; but removed, at the instance of 
a minority of the same body, by complaint, toa 
Synod: and here, without proceeding to the ex- 
amination of any othef part of our Book, | 
think I might, were it necessary, safely rest my 
position. For, I have only to ask, What has now 
‘become of the case which was under adjudica- 
tion? Is it now before the Presbytery? No: 
it was before that body; but it has been taken 
out of their hands,and carried up, by complaint, 
to the Synod. It is, therefore, still a pending 
case ; and is thrown back into the same attitude 
in which the Presbytery found it. : 
This view of the case may be illustrated by 
what sometimes occurs in our secular courts. 
Let us suppose a man arraigned before a civil 
tribunal, charged with a crime, on his legal con- 
viction of which, the law requires the forfeiture 
of his life, The jury brings in a verdict, pro- 
nouncing him guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge. The prisoner, believing this verdict to 
e unjust, and not founded on law or evidence, 
applies, by his counsel, for a new trial, ‘The 
presiding judge, entertaining the same opinion 
which the jury had entertained, refuses to grant 
the prayer of the offered petition, On this re- 
fusal, the prisofier, by his counsel, appeals from 
the judge’s decision ; and thus removes the case, 
to be tried by a court of superior jurisdiction. 
Under these circumstances, will the judge pre- 
sume to pronounce sentence of death upon the 
prisoner? Or, will the sheriff have the temerity 
to proceed to his execution? Assuredly, neither 
will dare to proceed a step further: for, other. 
wise, how could the prisoner enjoy the benefit 
of his appeal? | 
_ The same rule prevails in the courts of law,| 
in the trial of civil causes as that here mention- 
éd relative to the proceedings of the cts 
a trial for felony, or any other high offence. 
In a civil cause, if one of the parties to the suit 
appeal fram the judgment of the court, the 
judgment is absolutely vacated; and mo further 
steps are taken in the case, until the transcript 
of the record, in the higher court, is sent down 
to the lower court, from which the appeal was 
taken. When the decision of the higher court 
is certified to the court below, the patties - pro- 
ceed toa further trial. In criminal cases, if 
the defendant be convicted of a capital felony, 
and appeal to a court of supreme jurisdiction, 
he is confined, as a prisoner, in close fustody, 
until the decision.of the supreme court is certi- 
Jied to the court below. .1f a man be convicted} 
of a petty misdemeanour, and take an appeal,| 
he is required to enter into recognizance for his 
appearance at the next term of thecourt: And 


'* Urged by these reasons, and especially by the 
one last mentioned, I wish to give to this article! 
a® @xtensive a circulation as | can ; and, therefore, 
I have prepared a duplicate of it ; that, if admitted, 
ity pear simultaneously in your paper, and in 
the “Watchmen and Observer.” I know not whe- 


your paper, for a brief discussion of the ques- 


even if the defendant be discharged, by the 
quashing of the indictment, or the arresting of 
the judgment, and the attorney for the state ap- 
peals, the defendant is required to enter info re- 
cognizance for his appearance at the next term 
—to await the decision of the higher court. 
Sw Iredell’s Digest, vol. i. page 43, No. 59. 

ase of Murray v. Smith: Ibid, page 42, No. 
51. Davidson v. Murrel; and Ibid, page 35, 
Marshall v. Lester.) 1\t being clear then, that 
in secular courts, appellants invariably enjoy 
the benefit of their appeal; so it is the natural 
dictate of reason, of justice, of equity, and of 
common sense, that in our ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals, complainants should enjoy the benefit of 
their complaint, 

Thus, | think, my proof is complete, without 
proceeding any furthef. 
need of resting it here, | shall extend my inves- 
tigation further; and endeavour to fortify my 


position, by an amount of evidence, which, at. 


least in my own judgment, will establish it 
beyoaod a reasonable doubt. 
' For the further illustration of the point in 
hand, let us now take a glance at the histo 
of our book, 

The first edition of our Constitution contained, 
on the subject of Discipline, only two chapters: 
The last edition, now in use, contains eleven: 
and yet, the present edition contains no princi- 
ple, which is not either expressly or impliedly 
contained in the first; but only an extended ex- 
einplification of the general principles which 
were briefly embraced in the old edition. In 
the old edition, under the title of “Forms of 
Process,” &c., chapter i. section xii. we find 
the following clause: viz. “In case of refer- 
ences or appeals, the judicatory appealed from 
shall send authentic: copies of the whole process 
to the higher judicatories: and it Shall be con- 
sidered as regular, for any member or mem. 
bers who may have dissented from the judg- 
ment of the inferior judicatory, to state and sup- 
port their reasons, on the appeal.” From this, 
we readily perceive, that our Fathers, in form- 
ing our Constitution, were careful to guard the 
rights of minorities, as well as majorities, 
They were sufficiently acquainted with human 
nature to “be sensible that majorities might 
sometimes commit wrongs; and they deemed 
it advisab!e,to make provision fur preventing the 
perpetuation of such wrongs, whensoever they 
might occur. Hence the clause [| have just 
quoted, which, under the old Constitution, gave 
the privilege of appeal, not only to persons ac- 
cused of offences when they believed themselves 
to be unjustly dealt with, but also to minorities 
of the court, whose judyment might be appealed 
from: thus furnishing the inferior courts with 
a two-fold motive for. judging righteously ; 
namely, their liability to have their judgment 
called in question, not only by persons arraign- 
ed at their own bar, but also by minorities of 
their own body. 

[In tracing the progress of events, we shall 
also find, that the same object was vigilantly 
pursued by those who were subsequently em- 


ployed in modifying our Constitution. When 


it was found expedient to enlarge our book, this 


very matter appears to have been seriously 
pondered. As it was seen, in the ordinary 


course of adjudication, that the appeals taken, 


from time to time, from inferior to superior ju- 


dicatories, were properly not of the same class, 


| 


To this end let 


complainants, has been irregularly or unjustly 


in their origin and character, jt wae i lls | 
thaty te entahlich —cevenctton tween them, 


might be found favourable to simplicity of ac- 
tion; and tend to prevent confusion, in their ad- 
judication. Accordingly, it was established, as 
a principle of our discipline, that the epithet, 
‘“* appeal,” should be restricted, in its applica- 
tion, to that privilege of arresting judgment, 
which is secured to those who are arraigned at 
the bur of a court, while the instrument by 
which the same privilege was secured to others 
not arraigned, but dissenting members of the 
court, should be known and distinguished, by 
the epithet, ** complaint.” ‘Thus, in sub-section 
xvii. of section iii. of chapter vii. of our present 
Book of Discipline, under the head of ‘ Ap- 
peals,” we find the principle to which I here 
advert, thus laid down: viz. ‘“ An appeal 
shall in no case be entered, except by one of 
the original parties.” Does any one here in- 
quire, Are all other aggrieved parties, then 
except one of the original purties,” thus cut 
off from all redress, although they may believe 
and feel, that a majority have committed a 
wrong? I answer, by no means. Look at 
sub-section i. of section iv. of the chapter jus! 
referred to. ‘* Another method by which a 
cause which has been decided by an inferior 
Jjudicatory may be carried before a superior, 
is by complaint.” Here then, we find the full 
recognition of the principle. An appeal ds the 
constitutional redress of an aggrieved original 
party. A complaint is the constitutional re- 
dress of an aggrieved minority of an inferior 
judicatory. This provision shows, tbat by 
complaint, the cause, as has already been ob- 
seryed, is taken out of the hands of the inferior 
judicatory, and carried before the superior. 
From this, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
a complaint is, in fact, but an appeal under an- 
other name: Or, ia other words, agreeably to 
the principle [ here allude to, it is but a substi- 
tute for an appeal, in cases in which an appeal, 
or an instrument under thut name, is inadmis- 
sible. 

A hint given in the introductory part of the 
chapter from which I have just been quoting, 
and the definition of a complaint, as contained 
in sub-section ii. of section iv. of the same chap- 
ter, strongly supports this position. In the in- 
troductory part of the chapter, there is a refer- 
ence to wrongs incident tothe governing power, 
expressed in the following significant language. 
** In all governments conducted by men, wrong 
may be done, from ignorance, from prejudice, 
from malice, or from other causes. To pre- 
vent the continued existence of this wrong is 
one great design of superior judicatories.” One 
of the provisions made for carrying out this’ 
great design, is a complaint; which, in sub- 
section ii. of section iv. of the same chapter, is 
defined to be, ‘A representation. made to a 
superior, by any member or members of a min- 
ority of an inferior judicatory, or by any other 
person or persons, respecting a decision by an 
inferior judicatory, which, in the opinion of the 


— 


made.” But, in addition to the support which my 
position receives from these clauses of our book,| 
I consider it fully confirmed, in the sub-section 
immediately following the definition above quot- 
ed; where some examples are enumerated, of 
the cases in which complaint is proper and ad- 
visable. Among those, is a case, in which 
the judgment of the inferior judicatory is fa- 
vourable to the only party who has been placed 
at their bar ;” in which, of course, ‘‘ no appeal 
is to be expected ;” and yet it is one which 
‘‘ appears to some members of the judicatory,” 
to have been decided, “contrary to the ronsti- 
tution of the church, injurious to the interests 
of religion, and calculated to degrade the 
character of those who have pronounced it.”| 
Shall conscientious men suffer a case of this 
kind to rémain tn force? Or, shall they be 
satished with merely voting against it, dissent- 
ing from it, or protesting against it? No; 


thes: commen or not, bu 


saith our Book of Discipline: ‘In this case, 
the minority have not only a right to record, 


But, as there is no 


‘port, or his own statement of the transactions, 


in the minutes of the judicatory, their dissent 
from this judgment, or their protest against it; 
Hut they have also a right to complain to the 
superior judicatory.” This language is, cer- 
tainly, strongly corroborative of the position 
which I maintain; and, if I do not greatly de- 
ceive myself, I am warranted in asserting, that 
taking this provision of our book in connexion 
with the considerations already suggested, my 
position is established, beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

To the foregoing view, an objection has been 
suggested, founded on a single expression con- 
tained in the definition of a complaint, which 1 
must briefly consider, before | close this article. 
“A complaint,” is defined to be, ‘a represen- 
tation made to a superior,” not only * by any 
member or members of a minority of an inferior 
judicatory,” but also “ by any other person or 
persons.” It is urged, that it would be unrea- 
sonable to permit ‘‘ any other person or per- 
sons,” to arrest the progress of adjudication in 
any of our courts; as such permission might 
subject all our inferior judicatories to perpetual 
interruption and annoyance. I shall not stop 
here to inquire into the wisdom of thus extend- 
ing to persons not members of our judicatories, 
or even of our church, the privilege of complain- 
ing of any of our judicial decisions; and of be- 
‘ing heard in our higher courts, in support of 
their complaint. For aught I know to the con- 
trary, this provision may be one, which is called 
for, by a Strict regard to justice, truth, and 
righteousness. But, without entering into con- 
troversy on this point, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that, as two classes of complainants are 
here provided for, we may lawfully recognize a 
distinction between them, as to the extent of 
their respective privileges. ‘To those complain- 
ants who are not member's of the judicatory com- 
plained of, our constitution gives the common 
privileges of complaining, and of being heard 
in support of their complaint: ‘To those com- 
plainants:- who are members of the judicatory 
complained of, the further privilege is extend- 
ed, of arresting the judgment of the court, from 
the moment of entering their complaint. If 
any one inquire, why the last mentioned privi- 
lege should be denied to the former class of 
complainants, while it is extended to the latter 
class, my answer is, that, when all the mem- 
bers ofa court are united in a decision, there is 
a strong presumption in favour of its rectitude 
and justice; and therefore, complainants from 
without may be reasonably required to await 
the decision of the supreme court, It is other- 
wise, however, with members of courts. If 
they find themselves constrained, not only to 
protest, but also to complain, the reasonable 
presumption is, that there is something in the 
judgment, in conflict with what is right. 

In conclusion, then, I return to the question 
with which I set out; What is the necessary 
operation of a complaint, regularly and consti- 
tutionally entered by a minority of the judica- 
tory complained of? ‘To this question, in my 
judgment, the only correct answer that can be 
given is, that inasmuch as a complaint is a 
substitute for an appeal, partaking of its nature, 
and necessarily regulated by the same rules, the 
natural, obvious, and necessary operation of a 
complaint, coming from the minority of an in- 
ferior judicatory, must be the same with that of 


ed of.” EPINETUS. 


Ln, 66 all 
ings onthe ground of the decision complain- 


For the Presbyterian. 


_ A MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 

Mr. Editor—Through the kindness of some 
one, | received the other day,a copy of the 
Christiart Observer, from your city, containing 
an article from Rev. W. McLain of this state, 
at the close of which is a statement which might 
possibly affect the personal and ecclesiastical 
standing of one of our citizens, Dr. J. S. Copes, 
should it fall into the hands of any to whom the 
Docior is not known. Iam no Presbyterian, 
nor in any way professionally, or ecclesiastical- 
_ly connected with the Doctor; but feeling’ as- 
sured that he will not notice so absurd and 
flimsy a statement, and having the facts in re- 
lation to the doings of that session related to 
me by some of our oldest and most respectable 
citizens, who were then members of Clinton 
Presbytery, and present at the meeting referred 
to, and have now a distinct recollection of the 
whole case, I am induced to furnish you the 
facts as they came to my knowledge from re- 
sponsible men, of many years’ standing in the 
Presbyterian church, and of the truth of which 
I cannot entertain a doubt. I[ have no interest 
in the controversy between Dr. Copes and Mr. 


McLain, and would not trouble you with this, 


an appeal. In other words, its necessary opera-| 


which was done as above, in Presbytery, and 
not contradicted, he appealing to’ his colleague 
for confirmation—notwitistanding which, the 
oiler member took his seat and remained a 
member of the Presbytery throughout its sessions. 

Such I believe to be the facts in the case, and 
out of this. the story of Dr, Copes’ nominating 
himself originated, It is.an old matier, but 
fortunately, enough of that deeply interesting 
assemblage still live to substantiate all I have 
said about it. Respectfully yours, &c. 


Narcuez, January 29th, 
the Presbyterian. 


OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor—Will you ‘allow the use of your 
columns, for some remarks: in #eply to your 
German Lutheran correspondent “* R.” who, in 
your paper of the 6th inst., seems so much 
amazed” that any one should attempt to prove 
that the Swedish church has any identity with 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States, 

It is conceded by your correspondent as a 
truth which “no Lutheran will be disposed to 
deny,” that “the Swedish church has as good 
an apostolical succession of bishops as Rome, 
or England, or any other part of Christendom.” 
This is what “C.” was attempting to prove ; it 
appearing obvious to him, that if the Swedes 
have a genuine Episcopacy, there was between 
them and the Protestant Episcopal church in 
this country, an identity at least on the impor- 
tant subject of what constitutes an apostolical 
ministry. Now, “ R.” thinks it ‘amazing that 
any intelligent or honest man should attempt to 
identify the Swedish and Episcopal churches as 
ecclesiastical organizations,” affirming that “the 
former notoriously belongs tothe Lutheran, the 
latter to the Calvinistic branch of the Reform- 
ed or Protestant church.” — 
acknowledgment, that the Swedes “have as good 
an apostolical succession of bishops as Rome, 
or England, or any other part of Christendom” 
—which every body “knows the German Lu- 
therans have not—we may, mutatis mutandis, 
adopt his own language: “ It is amazing that 
any intelligent or honest man should attempt to 
identify the Swedish and ‘German Lutheran’ 
churches as ecclesiastical organizations. The 
former notoriously belongs to the ‘Episcopal’ 
the latter to the ‘Presbyterian’ branch of the 
Reformed or Protestant church.” 

While your correspondent admits that the 
Swedish church has ‘‘a good apostolical succes- 
sion of bishops,” he atrempts to show that they 
‘regard the form of church government gener- 
ally as a matter of indifference.” ‘To prove 
this, he quotes from the Formula Concordiz, 
the #ticles of which, it is important to remem- 
ber, were not drawn up, or prepared in Sweden, 
but in Germany, and adapted by the Swedes. 
They adopted its articles; but how is it to be 
determined that they adopted too, all its reason- 
ings? It is not surprising that the German Lu- 
therans, who were without bishops, should go 
into an argument to show that ‘tan ordination 
performed by a pastor in his own church is 
ratified by divine. right.” But to suppose that 
in admitting the articles, the Swedish church 
recognized all the reasonings connected with 
them, would be to make that church contradict 
its own decree of the Ceuncil of Upsala, A. D. 


1593 apd the previous church ordinance of 
A. D. 1572, (referred to in my former commu- 


nication,) in which it is expressly acknowledged 
that the Episcopal church government (and 
surely this means a government which recog- 
nizes bishops as superior to presbyters) is an 
order or arrangement “proceeding from God the 
Holy Ghost,” and has been “ universally ap- 
proved and received in the whole of Christen- 
dom, and as long as the world stands must 
continue.”’- While, according to its canons of 
1686, which are yet in force, ‘a priest cannot 
become a bishop without being consecrated as 
such by bishops.” This last declaration, made 
by their own church, as a canon of that church, 
while it recognizes a distinction of orders, un- 
questionably shows much more explicitly the 
teaching of the Swedes on the subject of ordina- 
tion, than reasonings connected with, but not 
- properly forming, a part of articles adopted from 
a neighbouring church, I suppose too, that the 
Swedes have the same right of interpretation 
of the symbolical books which they have adopt- 
ed from the German Lutherans, that these last 
have. Now, it is declared by the Rev. Dr. 
Kurtz (page 15,) in his book, “Why are you 
a Lutheran ?” (which book is approved and re- 


commended by no less than twenty-seven pte} 


minent ministers of that persuasion, as ‘‘con- 
taining a correct statement of the general views 
entertained in the Lutheran church in the Uni- 
ted States, in reference to the important sub- 


corréction, but for the fact that | am satisfied jects to which they relate”) as follows: ‘I would 


the Doctor will not do it, coupled with the fact 
that among the readers of your paper are a 
large number of Dr. Copes’ relations and ac-! 


quaintanees, who will never receive a word of 
contradiction from him, 

The facts in the case are as fotlows: 
spring of 1838, the Clinton Presbytery elected 


commissioners to tue General Assembly, who, 
as is known, went off with the New-school body.’ 


In July of the same year, by adjournment, this 
same Presbytery met at the Presbyterian church 


In the: 


remark that those books [their symbolital books] 
have no authority beyond what they derive from 
the Scriptures of truth, whose sense and mean- 
ing they are designed to convey.*** The prin- 
cipal of these writings is the Augsburg confes- 
sion, and even in relation to that, no more is 
required, even of ministers at their ordination, 
than to believe that “the fundamental doctrines 
of the word of God are taught in a manner 
substantially correct in its doctrinal articles.” 
The other symbolical summaries ([ am still 


of Lexington, of which Dr. Copes was a ruling’ quoting from Dr. Kurtz.) are not referred to at 


elder, to receive, and act upon the report of 
these commissioners. Of course, upon the adop- 
tion or rejection of this report, depended the fu- 
ture ecclesiastical relations of the body. Pre- 
vious to the meeting of Presbytery, Dr. Copes 
and his only colleague in the session of that 
church, who was a moderate New-school man, 
and of exemplary piety, determined to elect no 
representative to Presbytery, both agreeing 
that the peace and unity of the church would be 
promoted by refraining. When however the 
Presbytery met, the New-school party being in 
the majority, it passed a resvlution requiring the 
session of Lexington church to meet forthwith, 
and elect a representative. 
of session remonstrated against, but being over- 
ruled, they complied in the most orderly man- 
ner. A moderator, a New-school man, Rev. 
Jesse Stratton, was appointed and session im- 
mediately convened. Mr. Stratton asked Dr. 
Copes if he was a candidate to represent the 
church in Presbytery ; to which the Doctor re- 
plied, ** No, sir, | am not,” and repeated the 
reasons, to wit: that the session had maturely 
and fully agreed that it was undesirable and in- 
expedient to have a representative. Mr. Strat- 
ton then said that, as the Doctor had declared 
himself not a candidate, he gave his casting 
vote in favour of the other member of session, 
and that he therefore was duly elected. Against 
this mode of proceeding the Doctor again re- 
monstrated, and insisted, as the session was a 
deliberative body, and was accustomed to do 
business by the ordinary rules, that some mo- 
tion, or nomination should be made before the 
house. It is very probable he knew that his 
colleague was too modest a man to nominate 
himself, and that he would not nominate him, 
but under the circumstances of the previous 
agreement, I think he was right, This was the 
precise attitude of that session when Mr. Stratton 
adjourned it, and reported Dr, Copes’ colleague 
to the Presbytery,as duly elected. The Docior| 
here asked permission to make a minority re- 


This the members’ 


ull at the admission either of private members or 
of ministers.”” Now surely, if symbolical books 
originating with German Lutherans have so 
little authority among themselves, it is rather 
hard in “R.” to make them so imperatively 
binding on the Swedes, who merely adopted 
them. 

It is argued by@your correspondent in his 
laboured article,” because the Swedish Church 
has adopted, as expressive of her faith, some 
of the same symbolical books that the Ger- 
man Lutherans put forth at the time of the 
Reformation, that there is, therefore, an identity 
between them. But, if approximation of differ- 
ent churches, in leading articles of the faith, 
constituted the only identity that was important 
or necessary, why then there is between the 
Wesleyan Methodists and the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, adopting, as both do, the articles of 
the Church of England, an identity as great 
as *R.” claims to be between the Swedish and 
German Lutheran churches. And an identity, 
too, between these last and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, inasmuch as both receive the 
Apostles’ and Nicene creeds. Yet the Metho- 
dists and Protestant Episcopalians, and these 
last and the German Lutherans, are, as every 
body knows, entirely distinct denominations. 
And.so are the Swedish Lutherans and the Ger- 


man Lutherans, much as your correspondent) 


may be ‘‘amazed” at the assertion. While some 
of the symbols of the former are the same with 
those adopted. by the latter, they have others 
peculiar to themselves. No one denies that 
these two churches approximate in doctrine; 
bul that is the only approximation. In church 
government they are as wide apart as the poles; 
while every candid person must admit that the 
Swedish and Protestant Episcopal churches ap- 
proximiate both in doctrine and church govern- 
ment, Against the latter, indeed, “R.” brings 
the charge of “Puseyism” and ‘Calvinism.” 
But as he does not define what Puseyism is, and 
the framers of our “Calvinistic Thirty-nine Ar- 


ticles,” and of the Prayer-book, say nothing’ 


But, taking his own; 


about it that I can discover, I must beg that he 
will favour us with the meaning of the term, that 
the dreadful heresies which seem to be implied 
by it, may be known, and if found to be as de- 
scribed, be avoided. Afler we get a definition 
of Puseyism, it will be time enough to look at 
Calvinism, unless, indeed, it should turn out 
that there is the same identify between them 
that “R.” claims to be between the Swedish and 
German Lutheran Church. 

One of the most singular arguments used by 
“R.” to show an identity between the Swedish and 
German Churches, is found in his declaration 
that the Rev. Mr. Wrangel, after being made a 
Bishop in Sweden, not unfrequently “ assisted 
in examining and ordaining the ministers, and 
consecrating the churches” of the German Lu- 
therans. If he had assisted in ordaining their 
ministers before he became a bishop, it would 
have helped “ R.’s” argument. But to ordain 
ministers after he became a Bishop was what he 
was made a Bishop for. As to his doing it 
sometimes among the German Lutherans, our 
bishops are always ready toordain men of piety 
and talent of other denominations. And this was 
what-they pruposed to do, some years ago, in 
the case of the German- Lutheran ministers re- 
ferred to by “ R.,” where he speaks of the Epis- 
copalians of this country having sought “to es- 
tablish ecclesiastical connexions with the Anglo- 
German Lutherans.” He does not tell his rea- 
ders why that effort was unsuccessful. Jt was 
because our Bishop required as a sine qua non, 


that their ministers should receive Episcopal! 


ordination, in place of the Presbyterian ordina- 
tion they already had. It was upon the same 
principle that ‘* the Episcopalians offered to sup- 
ply the German congregations in Pennsylvania 
with preachers, if they would unite with them.” 
I have not the least doubt they are still willing 
to give them preachers, 

I hope, Mr. Editor, the above remarks will tend 
somewhat to show “ how it happens that the Swe- 
dish Lutheran churches in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey,” and let me add in Delaware, are 
now all in the hands of the Episcopalians. It is 


‘simply because the Swedes and their descend- 


ants wished to remain at home among the Epis- 
copalians, and not to wander into German ta 
teran folds; I never heard of a single Swede 
among us, who connected himself with the Ger- 
man Lutherans, and that not because there is 
no English preaching in that denomination, for 
there has been for many years, at least in this 
city, such preaching, and that too by a most 
worthy and learned minister, but because, while 
they ardently love the Swedish Episcopal church 
they regard with indifference, the German Lu- 
theran Church. While Dr. Collin was rector 
of Gloria Dei Church, he had, at different times, 
eight or ten assistant ministers. 
he and his people seek for them? In every 
case, in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Was 
it because the Episcopalians used * a little skil- 
ful management” to have the choice of him and 
his people take that direction? It is absurd to 
suppose so. Dr. Collin, himself, as a Swedish 
Episcopalian, used the liturgy, or parts of the 
liturgy of the American Episcopal Church; and 
so it was in all the Swedish Churches. The 


-only question that was ever considered by the 


members of those churches, as to union, was 
whether they should remain independent, or 


connect themselves with the Protestant Episco-| 
They have 


po! Oburch in the United States. 
all, except the one at Upper Merion, done the 


latter, and in that one they have all the Epis- 
copal services, and have no more disposition to 
unite with the German Lutherans than they have 
with the Universalists, (some of whom have 


been endeavouring to disturb them) or any 
denomination extraneous to them. When they 
are prepared for union, it will be with the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SCRIPTURE AND HISTORY. 


The lover of the Bible has reason to rejoice 
at the success of every effort to increase our 
knowledge of the history and customs of the 
ancient world. Many difficulties would vanish, 
many passages receive new force and beauty, 
if we were better acquainted with the state of 
things when they were written. Most of the 
infidel objections to the sacred history derive 
their apparent weight from our scanty informa- 
tion as to those remote periods. Seeming in- 
consistencies in the sacred writers themselves, 
or contrarieties between them and profane his- 


orians would readily be explained, if we could). 


ut fill the chasms of our knowledge in these 
particulars, It might startle the young student, 
for instance, to be told that Herodotus informs 
us that the grape was not cultivated in Egypt, 
and that, according to Plutarch, the religion of 
the Egyptians. would not tolerate the use of 
wine, whereas, according to the account in Ge- 
nesis, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, had g butler, and 
made use of wine; or to be told that no pro- 
fane historian makes any mention in the life of 
king Nebuchadnezzar of the miraculous loss of 
his reason, his degradation, and subsequent re- 
sloration, which is recorded by Daniel, and said 


to have been published, by a special edict, 


throughout the empire. In the latter case, the 
question might seem to be a serious one: How 
is it possible, that an event at once so remark- 
able, and so notorious, should have escaped the 
nolice of every ancient writer, without excep- 
tion? Our surprise diminishes very consider- 
ably, however, as soon as the real state of the 
case is known. We could not expect to find 
this related by the Greek historians, for the 
oldest and the best of them were not acquainted 
with the most brilliant exploits, or even with 
the name of this greatest of oriental conquerors. 
We are thrown then, entirely upon the native 
historians: of these we only know of two, who 
are, by the way, of nogreat credit; and of these 
lwo we posses’ only a few detached sentences, 
quoted in the works of Josephus and Eusebius. 
So that the broad statement, that no ancient 
writer speaks of the insanity of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, is narrowed down to the fact, that it is not 


mentioned in a few passages taken at random 
But 


how obviously unfair to assume, that whatever. 


from a couple of writers of inferior credit. 


is not contained in these inconsiderable quota- 


tions, was never in the complete works! Then, 


how unfair again to assume, that their passing 
over this event in silence would be a proof that 
they knew nothing of it, when it was discredit- 
able to one who was the pride of their nation, 
and whose history they were bent upon embel- 
lishing! And how unfair again to assume, that 
their ignorance of the event would be proof that 
it never had occurred, when the few fragments 
that remain from them contain gross inaccur- 
racies, when they lived at the distance of cen- 
turies from the events they describe, and when 
the event is plainly and circumstantially related 
by an eye witness! 

So with regard to Pharaoh’s use of wine. It 
is true that Plutarch dates the introduction of 
wine into Egypt about the time of king Josiah, 
and adds that it was previously regarded as de- 
testable, and unfit to be employed either for re- 
ligious or other purposes. Here is conflicting 
testimony; and it was left for the reader to 


weigh the credibility of Plutarch in one scale, 


against that of Moses in the other, until the. nar- 
rative of the latter found an unexpected auxili- 
ary in the monuments lately brought to light by 


Bat where did| 


the explorers of Egyptian antiquities. Here we 
have ocular demonstation of the falsity of Plu- 
tarch’s statement. 'Wecan see for ourselves, on 
monuments belonging to the earliest periods of 
Egyptian history, persons engaged in the vari- 
ous processes connected with the cultivation of 
the grape, and the manufacture of wine, 

The preceding remarks are not intended to 
convey the impression that the Scripture history 
is never, or in but few instances, confirmed by 
profane writers. Such an impression would be 
extremely erroneous. These instances have 
merely been adduced to show that the silence] 
of other historians, or the discrepancies between 
them and the statements of Scripture do not, in 


_ the present state of our knowledge of the ancien! 


world, furnish even a presumption against the 
entire truth of the latter, and that the friends of 
the Bible have every thing to hope from what- 
ever will throw light upon the early history of 
our race. After the allusion that has been made 
to the recent explorations in Egypt, it may not 
be uninteresting to mention a very ancient and 
most remarkable: painting diseovered at ‘Thebes, 
which is thought, by many learned men, to 
represent the Israelites during their bondage 
under Pharaoh. ‘The men are engaged in mak- 
ing bricks, working the clay, carrying it to be 
moulded, and spreading the bricks in rows to 
dry. ‘Their countenances, colour, and beard 
distinguish them from the Egyptians, and mark 
them as Hebrews, or at least from the neighbour- 
hood of Palestine. Beside them there are four 
Egyptians, evidently their overseers, with staves 
in their bands, and two of them in the act of 
striking two of the workmen, Should the opin- 
ion that it refers to the Israelites be erroneous, 
the coincidence of the representation, with their 
condition, is very remarkable. > ae 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
CONTEMNING GOD’S WISDOM. 

Three ways whereby persons are guilty of a 
provoking contempt of the wisdom of God in 
the way of salvation, 

1. ‘They are guilty of a provoking contermpt 
who live in a careless neglect of their salva- 
tion ; they who are secure in their sins, and are 
not much concerned about either salvation or dam- 
nation. This is practically charging God with 
folly. Its language is, that all is in vain, and 
to no purpose; that God hath contrived and con- 
sulted for our salvation, when there was no need 
of it. They are well enough as they are. 
They do not see any great necessity of a Sa- 
viour. They like that state they are in, ‘and 
do not much desire to be delivered out of it. 
They do not thank him for all his consultation 


and contrivance, and think*he might have spared} 


his cost. God has greatly minded that which 
they do not think worth minding; and has con- 
trived abundantly for that which they do not 
trouble their heads about. 

2. They are guilty of a provoking contempt 
of the wisdom of this way of salvation, who go 
about to contrive ways of their own. They 
who are not content with salvation by the right- 
eousness of Christ, which God has provided, 
are for contriving some way of being saved by 
their own righteousness, ‘These find fault with 
the wisdom of God’s way, and set up their own 
wisdom in opposition to it. How greatly must 
God be provoked by such 

_8, Those that entertain discouraged and de- 


spairing apprehensions about their salvation,| 


cast contempt on the wisdom of God. They 
think that because they have been such great 
sinners, God will not be willing to pardon them ; 
Christ will not be willing to accept of them. 
They fear that Christ, in the invitations of the 
gospel, does not mean such wicked creatures 


as they are; that because they have committed}. 


so much sin, they have sinned beyond the reach 
of mercy. They think it is vain for them to 
seek for salvation. These cast contempt on the 
wisdom of God in the way of salvation, as 
though it were not all-sufficieat; as though the 
wisdom of God had not found’ out a way that 
was sufficient for the salvation of great sinners. 
— President Edwards. 


SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL IN FRANCE. 

The accounts received from time to time 
from the Evangelical Society of France, demon- 
strate that the religious movements so auspi- 
ciously commenced are still extending, that the 
congregations already formed are growing in 
knowledge and seriousness, and that only men 
and money are wanting to increase their num- 
bers to an extent which it is difficult to calcu- 
late. A few extracts from the bulletin publish- 
ed by the Paris Evangelical Society of last 
month, and from private letters from the Secre- 
tary, will afford our readers some idea of the 
progress of the gospel, and the urgency.of the 
calls for liberal aid. 

The first extract refers to a place where the 
gospel has been preached for a year and a half, 
and shows that it is not merely curiosity that is 
gathering and keeping together the people: 

‘‘ The work continues to be blessed in this 
place,” writes a pastor who directs this station. 
** The only things that ought deeply to rejoice 
our hearts in a work of evangelization, are real 
conversions. It is these only upon which one 
can count for the future. In this respect I con- 
sider there are circumstances very rejoicing in 
this village. When one considers that, in the 
space of a year and a half there have been five- 
and-twenty persons brought truly to taste the 
peace which is in Jesus, there is reason to re- 
joice, while we cry out with Samuel, ‘Hitherto 
the Eternal has helped us.’ And this is so 


much the more striking, when one considers) 


that the greater part of those persons who now 
taste that the Lord is gracious were plunged in 


infidelity, in indifference, or in worldliness, One} 


of them said to me yesterday, ‘ Before the gos- 
pel was preached to us in this place, we were 
without God and without hope.’ These are 
words which ought to fill our Society with joy, 


and which may compensate for many sacrifices. 


‘*What has especially struck us is, that since 
the commencement of winter fifieen days have 
not passed away together without our having 
seen some new soul brought to feel sensible of 
its sin, and of its need of a Saviour. The 
other day | was walking in my garden after 
the morning sermon; I saw a person advanc- 
ing towards me with the appearance of extra- 
ordinary emotion: she seized my hands, and 
grasping them in hers, exclaimed, ‘ Sir, I am 
now sensible of my sins; I have distressed you 
for a long time, by trusting in my own fight- 
eousness. I ask you to pardon me.’ I repeat 
it—that which fills me with confidence as re- 
gards this village is, that God ceases not to show 
us that he is with us. You remember when [| 
wrote to you a year ago, the joy and the emo- 
tion which I experienced in seeing, for the first 
time, that distress of conscience, the view of 
which made meto start, when the old M. B——, 
who has since left us for the sky, said to me, 
‘Ah, sir, we have not yet found all that is ne- 
cessary.’ I told you that person’s word seemed 
to me like that little cloud which announced to 
Elijah on Carmel that the rain was about to de- 
scend. The rain has really descended—the 


rain of the grace of God, which causes to ger- 


minate the incorruptible seed of the word.” 
‘The next passage is from the journal and 


letters of the pastorof St. Lo. It is aye 


as showing that the church is taking root in tha 


quarter, and that persone of the upper class of 
society are beginning to attend the preachi 
of the gospel, and as affording a specimen o 
the devoted and energetic labours of the evange- 
lists. 

« Thanks to the Lord, He does not put me fo 
the trial of ministering solely by faith. Ihave 
named to you in my preceding reporis some 
souls which were to me a source of joy. Th 
faithfully persevere, and make fresh advances 
in the Christian life. That person of whom I 
told you, that he had acquired so remarkable a 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, perseveres in 
the study of the Bible; and as he is endowed 
with an excellent memory, often astonishes and 
confounds those who hear him, by his numer- 
ous citations, almost always well selected. 
educates his numerous family like a good father; 
and although he deems it a religious duty to 
leave his family at complete liberty in religious 
things, his eldest son, nineteen years of age, has 
been for some time one of my most serious and — 
most regular hearers; and the father is filled 
with great joy while he sees that his prayers 
for his children are heard. __ | 

‘*‘ Mademoiselle L——, that young girl who 
resisted with so much firmness the solicitations 
of her mother, her friends, and finally of the 
clergy, has steadily afforded proof in her con- 
duct of so much of courage and of charity, that ° 
she has finished by touching the hearts of those 
around her, and now her father, her mother, and 
her sisters, often attend our religious services. 
They have asked me to visit them, which | fre- 
quently do; and the blessing of the Lord seems 
to design to embrace this numerous family. 
These examples, and they are not isolated ones, 
afford precious encouragements, well calculated 
to excite us to sow with confidence and perse- 
verance the seed of eternal life. | 

‘** Coutanes also furnishes me with numerous 
causes for praising the Lord. Since my last 
sermon the chapel was decidedly insufficient, 
and the lease soon terminating, we find ourselves 
under the necessity of choosing a more Spacious 
place. All sovls have an equal valué in the 
sight of God, and we ought not to, attach toc 
much importance to the social condition of the 
hearers to whom we are called to preach the 
gospel. I however distinguished with pleasure 
among them a person belonging to the most 
elevated class of society, and enjoying a great 
reputation as a woman superior to many of her 
sex. The Countess of , who spends a part 
of the year in a place near to Contanes, has for 
some time been one of the most assiduous of my 
flock. I have been introduced at her house, and 
have been convinced that. she is sincerely oc- 
cupied about the things of God. She has read 
several times through the Bible, of which she 
peruses every day, some pages. Once having 
entered on this way, and having been brought 
into contact with the truth, persons often get 
further than they intended, and even than they 
desired. May God grant that it may be thus 
with the persons of whom I speak! The ap- 
pearance at chapel, of this distinguished lady 
produced a great sensation, both in the mind of 
the bishop and of thecollege. Matters being thus 
at Coutanes, since I have been earnestly entreat- 
ed, | have increased the number of my sermons. 
Hence the necessity on my part, of more nu- 
merous journeys. Since Easter, especially, I 


abdut twenty leagues each week. 

The two following extracts show the remarka- 
ble eagerness there still exists among the people 
to hear the gospel, and the readiness of many 
of them to make pecuniary sacrifices, in order 
to secure it. : 

‘© On the 21st of last month, I went to Amba- 
zal. Sixty heads of families united, had ex- 
pressed to me the desire of receiving instruction, 
and the pastoral care of the ministry. They 
assured me, besides, that the greatest number of 
the inhabitants of this commune, had the same 
wish. In order the more surely to ascertain 
the. number of the inhabitants who desired the 
preaching of the gospel, and in order fully to 
explain to them the principles of the religion 
which they wished to profess, I called a meet- 
ing for the next Sabbath day. They gave to 
my disposal a place where 200 persons, might 
easily assemble in a standing position, At half- 
past ten o’clock, the hall was filled to excess. 
A large vacant window was thrown open, and 
left to many hundreds of persons who pressed 
around it, for the opportunity of hearing the 
preached gospel. The people seemed much sat- 
isfied with what they had heard; and before de- 
parting, I called a new meeting to beheld fif- 
teen days afterwards. This meeting took place, _ 
and there was manifested a still increasing ea- 
gerness to hear the word. It further appears, 
that in the surrounding villages, they have show- 
ed themselves universally resolved to join us, 
To sum up the whole, Ambazal seems to offér 
as certain prospects of success, as any of the 
evangelical stations of La Haute Vienne.” __ 

‘The following letter was addressed recently 
to a pastor, by one of his colleagues residing in 
a neighbouring department: ‘1 am happy to tell 
you that our explanations on Thursday evening, 
produced the most happy results. You, were 
able to see them partially before your depart- 
ure. But since then, the disposition of men’s 
spirits has been more fully manifested. Mon- 
sieur M. and his son-in-law avowed, and others 
now express loudly, their desire to see establish- 
ed among them an evangelical worship, These 
gentlemen wish also a temple, a regular wor- 
ship, and apply for a missionary, who may so- 
journ for some time among them, and sufficiently 
explain to them the gospel, . The one. offers 
land for achapel; another one thousand francs ; 
another three thousand for the building. Mod- 
sieur F. wishes to give the tiles; others will 
furnish the carriages. If you can return spee- 
dily to hold one or two conferences. with them, 
you will do well, for they have greatly relished 
your address, and as the door is open, you 
ought to take advantage of it. But what ap- 
pears most important for profiting by their fa- 
vourable disposition is, to induce some servant 
of the Lord, well skilled in the Scriptures and in 
controversy—some one capable of maintaining 
the truth by argument, and of edifying the peo- 
ple—to take in one hand the sword of the Spirit, 
and in the other the trowel, like.those who re- 
built the walls of Jerusalem. ‘There are, with- 
out doubt, among the agents of the Evangelical 


Society of Paris, some labourers who might oc- 


cupy themselves with success on a similar mis- 
sion. See then, dear brother, and may. God 
direct you to whom you ought to write, for the 
choice is important, and God alone can make it. 
There is no time to be lost. We must not al- 
low such good desires to pass away unimproved.” 
Similar facilities to those mentioned are af- 
forded in a great number of others, localities. 
There are a great many districts of the country 
which demand the immediate supply of a pastor 
or of an evangelist. The Paris Society’ feel 
deeply the urgency of the call, but they are. al- 
ready £6000 in debt, and fear that. instead 
of increasing, they may be under the necessily 
of diminishing the number of their agents. Ac- 
counts of a not less interesting nature, have 
been received from other onc ea, whose busi- 
ness it is to spread the gospel in Frances and 
in Belgium, also, a movement is rapidly exten 
ing, which under God, only seems.to require 
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notice of thé Swedes’ church wé had no inten- 
tion. of opening, the. way. to,,a. controversy on 


—_ 


Swedish Episcopacy, we have thought it but 


toadmit the communication of “C.” who 


“fe most particularly concerned in the maiter on 


the Episcopal side ;.and as the discussion can 
‘have but little general interest for our readers, 
wish'it here to rest, as far as our columns 
“are involved. 


» Crerermen.—We insert the com- 
“munication of “B.” on this subject, in. the hope 
‘of awakening more general interest in a subject 


deep- moment to.our Church. We are not 
prepared tovendorse the plan he suggests, par- 
‘ticujarly in relation to the restriction he would 
impose in the distribution of the fund ; for there 
may unquestionably be cases in which clergy- 
-men of extraordinary zeal may be broken down 


‘fn tess than ten years of pastoral life, and other 
“cases in which faithful men may not be able to 
-Maiaotain one station for ten consecutive years. 
We are of opinion too, that a general fund could 
‘be much more skilfully and profitably man- 
aged than a multitude of presbyterial funds. 


. Besides, the poorer Presbyteries would, in such 
@ concern, desire, and ought to desire, to be 


placed in a situation in which they could enjoy 
the bounty of the richer Presbyteries. The 
suggestion, of a small contribution from every 
member of the church, towards the founding of 
“such a fund, under the management of the re- 
spective sessions, is a good one, and worthy of 


altention,. It is the secret of the large contri- 


butions in the Methodist and Roman Catholic 
‘churches, that the poorest are called upon for 


their stated quotas. It is incomparably better 
_to depend on the small and aggregated contri- 


butions of the whole church, than on the large 


‘liberality of the few. The fund itself ought at 
“once to be commenced, The minute details of 
_the plan may be safely and properly left for 


future consideration. | 


MIssIoNARY Cutacues.—The suggestions of 


“Z” are worthy of consideration, No princi- 


ple, as.it appears to us, is more evident than 


‘the one assumed, that “‘aid-receiving churches” 
_shoul] have it constantly in view to transfer 


themselves to the rank of “aid-giviog church- 


_es,”” and this also should be the policy of our 
‘missionary Board. 


We would not be willing 
to affirm, without more definite information, 


‘that there are many churches within our 
_bounds, willing to be dependent, when, by a 
-proper exertion, they might be independent ; 


but there is at least danger that this might be- 
come the case. 


An Account To Serrie.—A writer in the 
(Episcopal) Oalendar, with a flippancy indica- 


“tive of ignorance, and an irreverence ‘indicative 


‘of something worse, aims to be wilty in holding 
_up the distiactive doctrines of Presbyterianism, 
nay, of the word of God, to ridicule. We shall 
‘give a specimen. Having quoted a paragraph 
‘from the Confession of Faith respecting the de- 
‘cree of Election and Predestination, he subjoins: 
Pretty strong meat this, Mr. Editor! May 


--T suggest to the Reverend Editor of The Pres- 


-byterian, when he preachés a sermon on this 
-* distinctive principle’ of his faith, to take for 


_ «his text those words of our Saviour: ‘ Come 


“unto'me ALL ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
wit give you rest?” 

"Very true ; but is the language of the whole 
section stronger than the language of Paul, 
which is adduced in its support? Will the 


_ writer-please consult the scriptural proofs ap- 


pended to the’ article, and judge whether his 
condemnation does not fall as heavily on the 
 word.of God, as on the Westminster Confession. 
“Should ‘we preach on the subject, we might 
" possibly be disposed to select as our text the 
following, “Who hath saved us and called us 


~with an holy calling, not according to our 


‘works, but according to his own purpose and 


eo : grace, which was-given us ia Christ Jesus before 


the world began ;” or this, “ Having predesti- 


mated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus 


“Christ to himself according to the good pleasure 
of his will,” §§c. 

_ This writer undertakes to affirm, by a very 
-bold guess, that not one in fifty of the Presby- 
-terians has ever owned a Confession of Faith, 
‘and not one in ten has ever looked into it. 
‘should hesitate before we would make a similar 
-charge: against Episcopalians, but we think we 
‘may°venture so far as to say that the writer 
‘wold ‘acarcely have denounced the doctrine of 
"Predestination if he had been familiar with the 
articles of his.own Church, for in the 17th of 
those ‘articles* we have this “'strong meat 


 Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose 


_of God, whereby (before the foundations of the 
-world..were laid) he hath constantly decreed by 
‘his counsel, secret to us, to deliver.from curse 
‘and Samnation, those whom he hath chosen in 
‘Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by 
‘Christ to. everlasting salvation, as vessels made 
‘to honour.” Surely Presbyterian doctrine does 
‘hot ‘go further than this, and we advise the 
writer in the Calendar to take it for the text of 


- He-guotes also'a paragraph relating to effec-| w 


tual calling, sind man’s'being the passive reci- 
pient of regenerating grace, and adds, “may I ask 
then, for what man will be held accountable in 
the day of judgment?” We-will answer him, 
‘when “he shall ‘reply to a similar question on 


* 
~ 
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d at No. 21 Centre Street, New Yorn; and at} 
Na. 37 South Seventh Street, Pu LPuia, st Three 
‘sad Fifty Conte when 


Does not this teach that man must first be the 


So reasons every carnal heart, 
The writer also pfofesses to be horrified by 


Christians ; and: yet the Bible; and the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the Homilies, repeatedly 


saved, and he that believeth not, shall be damn- 
ed ; and that there is no other name under hea. 
ven given among men,whereby we must be saved. 
but the name of Jesus Christ. Pity that al! 
these should have less charity than this good 
son of the church. 

The doctrine of the saints’ perseverance hs 
would stigmatize, but he does it in language 


as necessarily from the doctrines of election and 
effectual calling, as water does down hill. Ii 
should be remembered, however, that the resul! 
is just the same when these doctrines are held 
by Episcopalians, as when held by Presbyterians 


referred to by him are of less importance, and 


ly not to be held accountable for his inf rence. 
The writer must also be aware that he wilfully 
perverts the plain and explicit language of our 
Confession in relation to the Lord’s Supper and 


not Puseyistic. 


to exclude from the-privileges of Christ’s king: 


lution of the Puseyites. 


nine articles, and charge God foolishly. 


racter. 


sort, is likely to bring pestilence in the track of 
famine. 
well as in England and Scotland, are exerting 
themselves to alleviate the distress. 


take especial care that it be sent in the form of 
bread to the really suffering. Upon our own 
‘blessed country God has showered down plenty. 


tion. 
will be found an article, The Famine in Eu- 
rope, from which it will appear that there is 
great distress in the Highlands of Scotland and 


served only one collection for Scotland. It 


amounted to over three hundred dollars. 


ever. 


tered into by General ‘l'aylor with the military 


We! Commander of this place, and we are gratified 
to add, that Christians, of both parties, have 


commended a measure by which the horrors of 
a sack were prevented. Any thing which will 
mitigate the horrors of war, should find its justi- 
fication in the bosom of him who is a disciple of 


in referring to the humane feelings of General 
Taylor, who “sought to spare the helpless wo- 
men.and children of his conquered enemies ; 
who sought to save the neediess effusion of hu- 
man blood, which had already flowed like water 
in the streets of that unhappy city; who sought 
to save the lives of hundreds of our own daring 
soldiers, and even ‘the lives of his humbled 


of a sack and a storm!” and who restrained 
“The flushed soldier—rough and hard of heart 

In liberty of bloody hand,torange 
ith conscience wide as hell ; mowing like grass, 
Their fresh fair-virgins and their flowering infants,” 
concludes in the following forcible style: 

*‘ Neither General Taylor, nor any other Ge- 
neral that ever. lived, could control an enraged 
and unbridled soldiery in the storm of a sacked 


city, All human experience proves, that in such 


sown church} whic in| 
condition of map after ihe 
dam is such that he cannos;turn and 
ar If by his natural &trengthand 
Sworks) to faith and calling upon God ; 


lof God by Christ preventing ‘us, (that is, going 
before,) that, we may have a good will, and 
working with gs, when we have that good will.” 


récipient of God's grace, before he can become| 
‘a Christian? and how then can the sinner who 
has never seceived this grace, be accountable ? 


the Presbyterian doctrine, that there is but one 
way of salvation for the heathen and nominal| 


assert, that he that believeth in Christ shall be 


which we can cordially adopt. He says it flows 


The other points of ‘distinctive Presbyterianism” 


the point of his censure depends on the power! 
of his perversion. He must very well know, 
that there is no article of the Presbyterian creed 
which affirms that there are non-elect infants 
which shall be damned, and if he infers this 
from the phrase “elect infants,” we are certain- 


discipline, when he sneeringly asks if they are 
Presbyterians glory in the doc- 
trine that in the Lord’s Supper the Lord Jesus 
is “really but spiritually present to the faith of 
believers,” and that they do “tnwardly by faith, 
yet not carnally or corporally, but spiritually 
feed upon Christ crucified ;” but this is a very dif- 
ferent doctrine from the semi-popish transubstan- 
tiation ofthe Puseyites. Presbyterians believe thai 
power is conferred on the officers of the church 


dom the impenitent, by the word and censures ; 
but this is very differént from the priestly abso- 
In a word, we recom- 
mend to the writer in the Calendar to prosecute; 
his studies of the Westminster Confession a little 
further, and so to abate his zeal, that when he 
lets a heavy blow fall upon poor Presbyterians, 
he does not at the same time shiver the Thirty- 


Distress 1n [RELAND.—The accounts from 
[reland continue to be of the most gloomy cha- 
In many districts-of country the peo- 
ple are famishing, and the scanty and unwhole- 
some food to which they are compelled to re- 


The humane in the United States, as 


Many. 
thousands of dollars have already been collec- 
ted for the purchase of provisions, to be sent to 
the starving, and much more is likely to be 
accomplished... Liberality should, in the pre. 
sent case, be prompt to be effeciual; and al- 
though there may have been perversions of the 
funds collected in Europe, we have confidence} 
that the managers of the American ‘< will 


Our granaries have been overflowing, and why 
should we not be ready to appropriate some of 
our superfluity to keep gaunt famine from the 
cabins of the poor? They are our fellow crea- 
tures, and this is reason enough why we should 
aid them; but, as Christians, a peculiar obli- 
gation is imposed on us to feed the hungry. 
From the impulse given to the public feeling,| 
we have no doubt that ample means wil! svon 
be furnished to mitigate, if not completely rc- 
lieve, the pressing misery of the Irish popula- 
On the fourth page of our present paper 


France, as well as in Ireland. Should not re- 
lief be also extended to them? We have ob- 


was in the Baptist church in Albany, and 


CaPITULATION OF MonrErEY.—We _ hope 
our readers will credit us when we say that we 
refer to {his matter with no political bias what- 
We have heard politicians of both par- 
ties doubt the expediency of the capitulation en- 


the meek and lowly Jesus. The hondurable 
John M. Clayton, in the United Siates Senate, 


by accepting terms which prevented the horrors} 


a time of blood, pillage and conflagration as in- 
evitably attends the fate of @ city thus taken; 
both parties are alike disgraced and dishonour- 
ed by;the accumulated horrofs of the scene. 
say, theréfore, that, from the bottom of my soul, 
I thank the brave, generous, and merciful com- 
mande e American troops. I thank him, 
sir, not only for his gallantry and skill—his con- 
duct and bravery, but eminently, and above all 
other considerations, as_an American Senator, 
I thank him for his humanity! I honour him 
because he thought of, and spared, feeble and 
unoffending woman in that hour of her utmost 
peril. 1 honour him because he spared tottering 
age and helpless infancy, and | glory that an 
American General has shown himself thus alive 
to the best feelings of the human heart.” 


A Crerp.—The Calendar informs us that 
Bishop Ken in his last will, has this expression, 
“as for my religion, | die in the holy and apos- 
tolic faith, professed by the whole church be- 
fore the disunion of the East and West ;” and 


then remarks, “ this is what we want and all 


should strive to ascertain, the faith of the whole 
church: before the disunion of the East and 
West.” Now we should be much obliged to 
hear from the Calendar the results. of his striv- 
ing to ascertain the precise nature of this 
creed, 


— 


Revivat Danvitte.—A protracted meet- 
ing was held in the Danville Presbyterian 
church, Kentucky, some weeks ago, which con. 
tinued eighteen days. As the result of the 
meeting at the last communion, one hundred and 
twenty-one persons united with the church. Of 
this number upwards of twenty were students 
of Centre College, twenty-three were coloured 
persons, and more than one-half of all that 
joined the church were males. There are 
from ten to twelve others who have expressed 
their intention to unite with the church at the 
next communion ; the majority of these have 
already conversed with the session. In the 
dearth of revivals which at present prevails, it 
is encouraging to the people of God to see 
the Lord, in manifest answer to fervent and 
continued prayer, pouring out his blessing so 
richly on our church, and more especially, on 
one which embraces in its bosom so many 
young men who are enjoying, in an Institution 
founded by the Church, those advantages for 
intellectual and moral training, which will fit 
them, by the blessing of God, for eminent use- 
fulness in subsequent life. The great muss of 
the students in Centre College are pious. 


Wuat Constirures a Curistr1an 1—There 
can be no more interesting inquiry than this. 
It concerus every one; and as all who profess 


‘to be Christians are not so in fact, it is of vital 


consequence to every one who wears the out- 
ward badge, to ascertain by the best lights with- 
in his reach, whether his profession is a mere 
pretence or a substantial realiiy. We have no 
intention of enumerating the marks and eviden- 
ces of a state of grace; for these, let those who 
are interested in the subject, examine closely 
into the state of their heart and life, under the 
direction of God’s word and Spirit; but merely 


to awaken suspicion in self-confident souls, that} 
they may be resting under an awful delusion, 


gicatty cudangering thetr eternal Salvation, We 
say there may be ground for suspecting the real- 
ity of our religion under certain supposed cir- 
cumstances. As for example. 
feel a daily solicitude to have our hearts right 
in the sight of God, and do not, for this end, 
examine its inward principles and emotions, and 
fervently petition God to aid us in the inquiry; 
if we do not feel a growing anxiety to live near- 
er toGod, and hold more intimate fellowship with 
him; if we do not make death and eternity the 
subjects of daily meditation, and feel an in- 
creasing sense of the importance of prepar- 
ing our souls to encounter them; if we do not 
often pray, and regard prayer as our richest 
privilege; if we are not sensible of an increas- 
ing distaste for the world, and a deepened convic- 
tion of its vanity, its utter unsuitableness to make 
us happy; if we do not regard ourselves as pil- 
grims and strangers here, only s6 far interested 
in present things as they may help us on our 
journey heavenward ; if such be our character- 


istics, there is a very strong presumption against| 


the genuineness of our religion, Or again, if 
we neglect or are afraid to look into our heart, 
and would, if possible, avoid bringing it into the 
clear light of God’s testimony; if we feel an in- 
creasing inclination to hurry our devotions, and 
to give them the least of our thoughts; if we 
are tempted, and countenance the temptation, to 
lower the standard of personal religion, and to 
satisfy ourselves with the lowest class of evi- 
dence that we are renewed; if the charms of 
the world are becoming more influential over 
us, and we begin to covet its distinctions and 
pleasures ; if we suffer our secular business so 
to absorb our time and attention, that we have 
little opportunity and less inclination for the seri- 
ous concerns of eternity; if we love money, strain 
every nerve to accumulate it,and grudgingly part 
with it even for the reliefof the pressing necessi- 
ties of our poor brethren and the Church of 
God; if we take little interest in the concerns of 
Christ’s kingdom, and are ever ready with an 
apology, why we should not contribute our time, 
our influence, our money for its advancement ; 
how can we suppose that we are new creatures, 
and that we are prepared to stand in the pre- 
sence of our great Judge? It is not enough that 
we should abstain from those grosser sins, the 
commission of which would brand us as hypo- 
crites, even in the estimation of an ungodly 
world; we must have other peculiarities, we 
must possess higher qualifications, if we would 
be the disciples of Christ. We must have a vi- 
tal principle of religion in our heart, and its vi- 
tality must be evinced by its growth, its activity. 
It must elevate us above the world, or with the 
world we must perish; it must constantly urge 
us in our journey to'heaven, or we shall never! 
arrive there, [t will not do, sluggishly to con- 
clude that we trust our souls to Christ for sal- 
vation; but we must anxiously inquire whether 
they are actually in his hands, and diligently 
use every means to have them there. We speak 
of the hill of Zion; are we sensible of astruggle 
in ascending it? Can we from time to time look 
around us, and see the world before us becom- 
ing more dim in the increasing distance, and 
heaven above us emitting more and still more 
of its glory as we approach it? Are we press- 


If we do not! 


ing on? are we runping the race, casting asid 
every incumbrapce? are we panting for our na- 


tive skies? Let alt temember that to be a 


Christian is the highest style of man, and to at- 
tain this, it must_be our.great, our principal, we 
had almost said, our exclusive object. 


An Orrnopox Frienp.—The death of Jo- 
seph John Gurney is announced in the English 
papers. ‘The deceased was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and, if we mistake not, the 
author of a book in which the plan of salvation) 
is as clearly stated as it could have been by a 
Calvinistic Presbyterian divine. ‘The book, if 
we remember it aright, was so free from the pe- 
culiarities of the Society to. which he belonged, 
that it could not be distinguished from any 


evangelical treatise on the subject, and hence 


excited our particular notice and surprise. ‘The 
loss of such a man, however great the gvin to 
him, is a loss indeed to the world. A note to) 
Mr. Allison, published in the Burlington (New 
Jersey) Gaze:te, says, he died “ in profound 
peace,” and agids : 

‘«« He was taken with his last illness while in 
attendance on a meeting at Norwich for the re- 
lief of the poor. 
whole community was introduced, was of un- 
usual extent. At the time of his funeral about 
twenty thousand persons lined the road from 
his late residence tothe grave. His latest days 
were a beautiful crown to a life eminently dedi- 
cated to the service of Him who called him; 
and his example commends to all the exhorta- 
tion which he sounded at the close of perhaps 
his last ministerial effort, ‘Be ye also ready.’ ” 


Tue Wreckxev.—The noble vessel with its 
living freight, having been the sport of the 
tempest, is helplessly tossed on the billows a 
dismantled wreck, and every moment in danger 
of foundering. Its passengers are pallid and 
dismayed, each anxious for his personal safety, 
and confusedly devising plans of escape. Some 
resolve on the construction of a raft, and ill 
assorted materials are collected for the purpose ; 
others fix their eyes on buoyant articles which 
they resolve to grasp in the last extremity ; still 
others depend on their life preservers, Some 


are reckless, and seem to defy their fate; others} 


despairing, and have no energy to provide for 
themselves. On thelife-boat the hopes of some 
are fixed, but others discard it as unable to en- 
counter the storm, The crisis comes. The 


raft is launched, and inadequately bound to- 


gether, it parts asunder, and launches those who 
have confided in it into the deep abyss; those who 
have cast themselves upon the floating timbers 
are gradually exhausted, and one by one loosen 
their hold; the life preservers are found to pe in- 
adequate; the vessel rolls over, and is engu!phed 
with those who remain on board; the life-boat 
alone rides over the billows and bears its pre- 
cious freight to the shore. 

This is a pictureofthe world. Itisa wreck. 
The storms have beat on it. It rests under the 
curse of God. Many of its inhabitants are 


reckless, and although they have premonitions| 


of coming danger, they will not consider, but are 
resolved to brave their fate. Others are 


anxious for their safety, and adopt various plans 
fae offsetting it. In their ignorance 


and self-confidence, however, what inadequate 
schemes are devised! Self-righteousness is 
the life preserver in which one hopes; some 
monstrous system of error is the raft to which 
others entrust themselves ; strange and crude 
opinions which have no warrant from the word 
of God, are the broken timbers on which others 
for a while float; some believe there is no hell, 
and are ready to brave all consequences, while 
others, like despairing sailors who resort to in- 
toxication, stupefy themselves with some opiate, 
which, while it diminishes the sense, does not 
lessen the reality, of the danger.” Happy those 
who have confidence in the Life-boat, the good 
and well fourided hope of the gospel. [lowever 
insufficient it may appear to the multitude, it is 


regarded by them as the only means of safety. 


They enter it; they see an experienced pilot at 
the helm; through the.murky gloom, the polar 
star shines forth to guide their course; the 
storm assails them in vain; they see from their 
safe position the self-confident, the inconsider- 
ate, dropping off, one by one, from their insecure 
holds, while they speed their course to the de- 
sired haven and are sale, ’ 


Searcn THE Scriprures.—There is much: 


doing in our day for the dissemination of the 
word of God ; and the object contemplated by 
the various Bible societies in our own and other 
lands, of supplying every individual with this 
greal treasure, is a most noble one, and worthy 
ofall praise. Butthere is something necessary 
beyond the mere possession of this book. ‘* Search 
the Scriptures,” said Christ, “ forin them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me.” The mere ownership of 
God’s word, so far from conferring any benefit 
on a man, may only add weight to his condem- 
nation. It may bea talent, which he shall be 
reckoned to have hid in agnapkin. Among a 
certain class of people, who are good moralists, 
who acknowledge the inspiration of the Bible, 
who decorously keep the Sabbath and go to 
church, but who yet steer clear of fanaticism, 
as they term it, and wish to be considered as 
possessing a vast deal of common sense, it is 
surprising to see the swperstiion that prevails 
in regard to this book. ‘They, somehow, like 


to own a Bible; they feel a sort of reverence) 


for it; to mutilate a copy of it, even by acci- 
dent, to them seems blasphemous; they regard 
it as. possessing some talismanic charm to pro- 
tect them [rom evil in all its forms; but as for 
its precepts, its warnings, and its solaces, the 
spirit and meaning of the book, which it is all- 
important for them to know, and by which they 
shall be judged, they live in utter ignorance of 
them all, forgetting that the very balm of heal- 
ing, in the possession of which they so compla- 
cently pride themselves, may, afier all, prove to 
them, by reason of their own folly and ignorance, 
a “savour of death unto death.” 

And what shall be thought of the Christian 
who possesses this invaluable treasure, this fund 
of wisdom and consolation, and but seldom 
draws from it for his support and guidance? 
Certainly, to use no harsher phrase, he slighis 
one of the highest means for his growth in 
grace. ‘All scripture,” says Paul, “ is given 


The mourning into which the} 


' dained to the ministry, at Marseilles, 


by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doe- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work,” \t is just as. necessary for the private 
Christian to be a “* man of God,” in this sense, 
as for the preacher of the gospel. He has good 
works to perform, he has need to be perfect, to 
be ready to instruct, to correct, to reprove, and 
to give a reason for the hope that is+in him; 
and he can no more. neglect his daily food and 
expect to live, or the information connected 
with his worldly affairs and expect to prosper, 
than he can refrain from constant meditation on 
the word of God, and hope to escape that spirit- 
ual coldness and selfishness which is so re- 
proachful to the cause of Christ, and so inju- 
rious to the welfare of the soul. 


New York Ciry Tract Sociery.—We have 
received the Twentieth Annual Report of the New 
York City Tract Society, and the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Female Branch. The re- 
port gives the most encouraging proof of the 
adaptation of tract visitors’ labours to many of 
the wants of the city, and is full of interesting 
incidents of tract effort.- 


— 


Derection.—The Rev. Mr. Blanchard, one 
of the extreme ultras of the age on certain agi- 
tating questions, and who was until recently 
pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church (New- 
school) of Cincinnati, has become President of 
a college, and his church, having renounced the 
authority of the Presbytery, has adopted the 
Congregational form of government. This is 
the second church belonging to that Presbytery 
which has taken this course, 


‘THEoLocicaL Semrnaries.—Andover Semi- 
nary has at present eighty-seven students, 
Union Theological Seminary one hundred and 
twenty-one, and Lane Seminary forty-six. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE—NO XXY. 
Progress of Evangelical effort at Lyons in the face of op- 
position—Increasing indications of being priest ridden 
shown by the French government—Happy death of a child 
—Conversion of his mother. 


December 15th, 1846, 

Mr. Editor—\| have mentioned to you, of- 
tener than once, the work of evangelization, go- 
ing forward at Lyons. Lately, they had a 
young man as a schoolmaster there, who, afier 
leaving the Roman religion, appeared to be 
converted, engaged in evangelical effurts him- 
self, and gave seemingly unequivocal evidence 
of a change of heart; but having been guilty 
of some thefis at- school, he was cut off from 
the church. At that time, he resumed his con- 
nexion with the Roman church, and wrote a 
letter, assigning false reasons for his second 
change. The Roman Catholics have turned 
this occurrence to great account, and the arch- 
bishop has taken ndvantage of the occasion to 
issue a sort of mandamus against the Protes- 
tants, in which he most scandalously misrepre- 
sents M. Fisch, the worthy pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Church at Lyons, accusing him of cir- 
culating indecent pictures along with religious 
tracts. Notwithstanding all this, the chapel is 
daily more crowded, insomuch that another 
place of worship has been opened in the suburb 
of. La Croix-Rousse (the Red Cross,) and a 
third is about to be opened in La Guillotiére, 
another suburb of -Lyons, and these are to be 


two demissi 
Canton de Vaud. : 


Many recent circumstances indicate a disposi- 
tion in our government, to continue—nay, to in- 
crease—its concessions in favour of the Roman 
clergy, to our, prejudice. 
interesting religious awakening commenced in 
the department of Var, on the borders of Pied- 
mont, and has ever since continued, It was 
there that a priest named Rouaze was convert- 
ed to the faith; there is every reason to hope 
that he is sincere, and he has lately been or- 
A Vau- 

dois of the name of Charbonnel, had settled in 
the department of Var, for the sake of carrying 
the gospel to large portions of the population, 
who request it. ‘The labours of this” faithful 
servant of God were blessed. But observe— 
the government taking advantage of his being 
a foreigner, has ordered him to leave the coun- 
try. ‘Thank God I have just learned that other 
Christian friends, not less zealous, are about to 
establish themselves in Var, and take the place 
of Charbonnel. ‘The withdrawal of that work- 
man is probably the result ofa bargain between 
_the cabinet and the clergy, on occasion of the 
election for the Chamber of Deputies, _ 

A letter received by me this very day, in- 
forms me that things wholly similar have oe- 
curred at Nancy, in the department of Meurthe. 
‘It is expected, that the civil authority will com- 
mence a legal process against the pastor, who 
keeps up independent worship in that city, and 
is in the employ of the Evangelical Society. 
-They wish to compel him to ask for a govern- 
ment license; but, with the assent of the Evan- 
gelical Society, he has determined not to com- 
ply, for the sake of religious liberty, the cause 
of which is promoted by these prosecutions. 

I am happy in being enabled to close my let- 
ler with a narrative, the truth of which is war- 
ranted by a most respectable authority, and 
which your readers will undoubtedly think as 
edifying and instructive as it appeared to my- 
self. Let us-permit the servant of God, who 
related it, to tell the story himself, 

*¢ One evening, while several Christian friends 
were assembled at my house, somebody knock- 
ed at my door; | went to open it, and found 
a tall, hard-featured woman, very poorly dress- 
ed, As | asked her what she wanted, her re- 
ply was, that she had come to request me to 
go and see her sou, who had been so ill for 
some time, that she even feared he would not 
survive the night. ‘Fle has so ofien begged me 
to come for you,’ she added, ‘ that at last [ had 
to consent.” ‘1 do not know you,’ replied I; 
‘where do you live?’ ‘About a quarter of 
league from this.” ‘And yet [ never saw you 
atchurch!’ ‘No, sir; because I have no suita- 
ble clothing, I never go out on Sunday.’ ‘And 
how comes your son to know me?’ ‘QO!’ said 
she, ‘he was in the habit of going to your meet- 
ing every time he could escape without my see- 
ing him; for, as he had nothing but rags on 
his back, | was ashamed to let him go out.’ In 
telling me-these things, the mother seemed very 
much affected. She added, that when her child 
had succeeded in getting to meeting on Sunday, 
he kept talking all the week about what he had 
heard there. 

*T requested one of my friends to accompany 
me, and we all departed together. On enter- 
ing the house of these poor people, we heard 
the child speaking to those who were around 
him. ‘Here is M. D***, they told him. He 
immediately looked up, and stretched out his 
hands to lay hold of mine: ‘O sir,’ said he, 
‘why. did you not come sooner to see me?” ‘I 
knew nothing of thee, or of thy desire to see 
me,’ answered [, ‘I could not prevail on my 
mother to go fer you,’ he replied; ‘but now, | 
am dying; I am going to get the crown of life; 
there is also one for you, and you and I will be 
in heaven together. O Jesus, my dear Saviour! 
I desire to go to heaven that I may see thee! I 
wish to die this night!” ‘How comes it that 


.thou knowest me?’ ‘By having heard you 
preach ; I went there as often as I could.’ I 


Some years ago, an | 


— 


— 


asked him, if he remembered any thing he had 
heard me say. ‘O yes,’ he answered ; ‘I heard} 
you preach on this text: Let the wicked forsake! 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he wi 
have mercy on him, and to our God, for 
will abundantly pardon.’ He repeated thistext at 
full length, and very accurately, although he 
knew not how to read. He appeared happy to 
talk with me, and at every interval of the con- 
versation, he resumed: ‘O Jesus, my dear Sa- 
viour! [ wish to die, and that I may go to hea- 
ven to thee! I wish to die, that I may get out 
of this wicked world !”” 

can never forget that scene. By degrees, 
the chamber was filled with people, and every 
body present was in tears, | did not think 
it my duty to neglect such an opportunity of 
speaking to persons, who never went on the 
Lord’s day to any place of worship. From, 
time-to time, the dear child interrupted us, and) 
pointing to heaven, exclaimed: ‘Listen! listen! 
I hear a band of music—a band of music” 
It might have been said, that something of hea- 
ven had descended into his soul. At other times, 
he said to his mother: **I would like to hear 


‘that music again.” Then he added, ‘Lord Je- 
‘sus, I would go to heaven to thee!” [t was with 


this simplicity, and from the abundance of his 


heart that his mouth thus spoke. 
half an hour with him,.and before separating, 


prayed together. On the following morning, | 


I hastened to return to him; but his prayer had 
already been heard; he had breathed his last 
|before three o'clock. 
in which I saw him, had continued, as they told 
me, to the close. 

‘The funeral, which took place the following 


Sunday, drew together an extraordinary aun 


course of people; and it was with a blessing, 
(as I trust,) that [ opened these words of the 
Lord Jesus; ‘ I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, in that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and intelligent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.” In the conversa- 
tions [ had afterward with the mother, she told 
me, that when her child had succeeded in get- 
ting to worship on the Sunday morning, he did 
not return home for food, through fear of being 
detained by her; but he walked about, during 
the interval between the meetings, even in the 
time of snow, without shoes, coming home to 
his mother’s, only after the third service. 

“The happy end of this dear child was, in 
the hand of God, a great means of further bless- 
ing; for, in the midst of these very affecting 
scenes, his mother was led to reflect on the 
harshness with which she had treated him, and 
at the same time, the Lord enlightened her to per- 


ted, in abusing her son, because he loved the 
gospel. Her feeling on this subject was so keen, 
that, in her anguish, she rolled on the floor, ex- 
pecting every moment to be cut off from the 
land of the living. Her mind was even affected 
with it to such a degree that, for several months, 
she was not in a condition to do her customary 
work. At last, she began to be able to attend 
worship on Sundays, and to come to our prayer 


came entirely changed. She gave up her bad 
language and wicked companions, and the habi- 
|tual cry of her heart was, ‘God, be merciful to 
me,a sinner!’ She then acknowledged, how she 
loaded her child with curses, when, afier making 
his escape to attend a meeting, he told her what 
he had been hearing, and even when he repeat- 
ed aloud that very passage, which alterwards 
we quoted to me, on his dying-bed: * Let the 
wicked forsake his way,’ &c. The unhappy 
woman treated him then, as an idle fellow, who 
ould not know what it is to forsake the wicked 
way. All these things, returning to her mind, 
were as daggers to her heart, and filled her con- 
science with terror. It pleased the Lord, at 
length, to speak peace to her soul; she became 
a member of our church. | consider her now 


on on whose piety one can certainly 
reckon, ANd ho 


ours her Chrictice 
profession. As she was formerly pre-eminent 
in wickedness, so she is now in her saving ex- 
perience of the grace of the gospel. : 

**] rejoice in being able to add to these par- 
ticulars, that four or five persons, who had ac- 
companied her in all the deviations of her pre- 
ceding life, have been recovered from their evil 
ways by the Lord, in connexion with the same 
circumstance. <Assuredly, the works of the 
Lord are wonderful, and his ways past finding 
out.” 


"For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHALMERS’ PAMPHLET AND DOMESTIC 
MISSLUNS. 


Mr. Editor—I have read with great interest, 
Dr. Chalmers’ pamphlet on the ‘* Economics 
of the Free Church of Scotland,” lately issuec 
from the press of our Board of Publication. As 
this pamphlet has been sent to all the ministers 
of our Church, L need not quote from its pages. 
Those who have read it are aware that, among 
other topics, the author discusses at length the 
relative position of the “ aid-giving,” and * aid- 
receiving” congregations, and that he insist: 
with great cogency of argument, on the neces- 
sity of a gradual transfer of the churches in the 
latter, to the former category. It struck me, 
in following his remarks, that his reasoning on 
this point was entirely applicable to the affairs 
of our own Church. [ take it for granted that 
we have in our connexion, many aid-giving, 
which were once aid-receiving congregations. 
But [ Know not whether this number is increas- 
ing, nor whether the Board of Domestic Missions 
is administered on principles the best adapted 
to promote this very important result. If it is 
the practice of that Board to continue jts aid to 
feeble congregations for an indefinile periud, a 
point about which I am not informed, the ten- 
dency must be to repress in such congrega- 
tions the spirit of self-reliance, and to make 
them satisfied with a state of dependence. Ifa 
man uses a crutch too long, he will not be able 
to walk without it. The general theory advo- 
cated by Dr. Chalmers, and recognized by the 
Free Church is, that the missionary funds of 
the Church should be employed to help congre- 
gations which help themselves. ‘This is sub- 
stantially the scheme of. our own Church. 
But, then, the theory assumes that the con- 
gregations thus aided, are to wax stronger 
and stronger, and so, by degrees, become able 
to take care of themselves; and thus liberate 
the appropriation awarded to them from the 
general fund for the benefit of other and feebler 
congregations. In no other way can a mission- 
ary fund be of any material advantage to a 
Church. For what advantage is it to any de- 
nomination, to sustain a number of congrega- 
tions year after year, which acquire no strength, 
and are only kept alive by this foreign aid? 
The missignary work both at home and abroad 
isan aggressive work; and the idea that any 
congregation in the domestic field, may take 
shelter under the wing of a missionary institu- 
tion, and dive there permanently, should not be 
tolerated for a moment. If examples of this 
sort should occur, and the fact become known, 
it would have a very discouraging effect upon 
the individuals and churches which supply the 
funds. They would ask, and very properly, 
‘© Why do you continue to support congrega- 
tions which derive no other benefit from your 
aid, than to be preserved from extinction? If 
they deserved to be helped, they would increase. 
The fact that they do not grow, and have not, 
after a term of years, shows that churches are 
not needed where they are, or that they are 
badly managed, and in either case, your appro- 
priations should be withdrawn and bestowed 
|upon more promising fields.” [ have heard 
this argument used, and I see no way of elud- 
ing the force of it. 

If I mistake not, a large proportion of the 
churches assisted by our Board of Missions, are 
in the habit of reporting themselves annually as 


meetings; from that time, her conduct also be-| 


remained. 


| 


The same blissful state 


ceive the greatness of the sin she had commit-|. 


_by God to his enemies. 


in a growing state, This is a gratifying fact ; 
and if it be a fact, it carries with it the evidence 
that these churches are gradually acquiring in- 


creased ability for self-support. Why, then, 
should they not be thrown by degrees upon 


their own resources? Why should a church 
which has one hundred members, expect the 
Board of Missions to extend to it the same 
amount of aid which it received with twenty- 
five or forty members? Why should a congre- 
gation whose pew-rents amount two hundred 
doliars, look to the Board for the appropriation 
it received when its pew-rents were seventy-five 
dollars? I do not know that any cases like 
these now occur; | certainly have none in view 
in penning these remarks. But they serve to 
illustrate the principle [ would enforce, viz. that 
in all cases (purely missionary fields excepted,) 
the Board of Missions should, afier a specified 
term of years, gradually reduce its appropria- 
tions. These appropriations ought, in most in- 
stances, in the opinion of the writer, to be larger 
than they are now; and the Board should, as a 
condition, insist upon the aid-receiving congre- 
gations raising more for their pastor or supply 
than they do now; for every one knows, or 


should know, that our Domestic missionaries 


are very poorly supported. But, then, it should 
be distinctly understood that after, say three 
years, the Board would begin to diminish its 
appropriation, and the congregation would be 
expected to increase theirs annually to the same 
amount. In this way, these congregations 
would learn to proyide for themselves; and the 
process would be so gradual, that instead of 
feeling their burden increased, they would, as 
a practical matter, find it diminished. The 
next step would be that these very churches 
would be found ranging themselves among the 
‘‘aid-giving churches,” and helping others to 
walk alone, even as they had been helped them- 
selves, 

I know not, Mr. Editor, how these views will 
strike the executive officers of our Board of 
Missions, or our large and faithful band of 
Domestic Missionaries. But I throw them out 
under a strong conviction that the efficiency of 
our church may, by the Divine blessing, be 
greatly increased by some modifications in our 
present mode of conducting our Home missions. 
The author of the introduction to the American 
edition of Dr. Chalmers’ pamphlet suggests, in 
accordance with the principles of the tract, some 
changes in theentire management of our “Econo- 
mics,’ much more radical than any I have propos- 
ed in this communication, His recommendations 
appear to me to be worthy of serious considera- 
tion: will not some of your correspondents dis- 
cuss them? | 


For the Presbyterian. 
DISABLED AND SUPERANNUATED PASTORS. 

Mr. Editor—Many of our ministers and peo- 
ple have for some time, expressed both surprise 
and regret, that in our Apostolic Church, there 
exists no plan or institution for the support of 
our disabled and superannuated pastors. You 
will notice that I specify pastors, because, in a 
vast majority of those cases among our clergy- 
men, which call for some special and extraordi- 
nary means of maintenance, pastors—aged and 
worn out pastors, who have have spent their 
whole strength in the service of Christ and the 
Church, are the brethren who are most in need. 
Ministers without charge, and stated supplies — 
generally, are usefully, and to themselves in a 
pecuniary way, more profitably employed than 
their brethren in the pastoral office, who devote 
their whole time to the work of the ministry. 
The plan of a sustentation fund, which | here- 
with submit, looks to the action of each Pres- 
bytery in the whole Church, in the matter, as it 
is to be believed that it can. be better executed 
by a Presbytery in behalf of its own members, | 
than it could be, if it should iaclude the Synod, — 
or take in the whole church by an institution un- 
der the direction of the General Asseinbly. Be- 
sides, each Presbytery will be best able to judge 
uf ine amount necessary for its own disabled, or 
superannuated pastors ; this amount necessarily 
varying according to their expense of living, &c. 
in the different portions of the country. 

Plan of a Sustentation Fund.—The session 
of each church belonging to this Presbytery, 
shall pay to the treasurer of Presbytery ten 
cents (or if this sum be too much, less; if too 
little, then more) for each church member, re- 
ported as in communion in said church, ateach. 
stated meeting of every year, when the statis- 
tical reports from the churches to the General 
Assembly are presented. 

The moneys so received, shall be held and ~ 
invested in good securities of bond and mort- 
gage, yielding an interest of six per cent., by 
three trustees, who shall be members of the 
Presbytery. ‘These trustees shall hold their of- 
fices by the pleasure of the Presbytery. Two 
hundred dollars per annum (more or less, as the 
funds will admit, without touching the principal, 
or as the Presbytery may determine) shal! be 
paid to every ministerial member of this Pres- 
bytery, without charge, over sixty-five years of 
age, who shall have been a settled pastor of any 
church in this Presbytery, for at least ten years 
immediately preceding. 

The practical operation of the plan would in- 
sure encouragement for faithful pastors, and 
chase away the gloom which is now cast over 
the future prospects of those men of God, who 
now are exhausting their energies in the vigour 
of their years. ‘They would feel, if such a fund 
existed in their Presbytery, that provision was 
made for them by the people of God, when they 
would be compelled, if their lives were spared, 
to yield to the infirmities of waning strength and 
age. «lhe people would experience greater af- - 
fection and interest in the aged fathers in the min- 
istry, for whose comfort in their decline they 
had made provision. Besides all which, the coun- 
sel and experience of these venerable men would 
be preserved to the churches, with whom they 
would have been for years, so intimately ac- 
quainted. As it seems to me, it would foster the 
most delightful Christian feelings amongst breth- 
ren, and arrest that alarming and sinful practice 
which now too extensively prevails, of abandon. 
ing the beloved, time-worn, and faithful, yet en- 
feebled, ministers of Christ, in their disability and 
old age. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 

Some gifts have an intrinsic value. So with 
the great gilt of God to his people—the gift is 
his own dear Son. No being in the whole uni- 
verse can compare with him in personal digni- 
ty and excellence. There is a superior excel- 
lence, and a peculiar excellence in him. <As 
Divine, he has all power, wisdom, holiness, and 
truth; and as human, he is full of all sympathy, 
kindness, forbearance, and compassion, In 
every respect is he excellent; yea, he is altoge- 
ther lovely. 

Some gifis are valuable, because of the rela- 
tion subsisting between the giver and the reci- 
pieat. Men send gilts to beloved friends; or to 
those whose favour they wish to gain; or to 
those who have done good to them. But thisis. 
a surprising gift, when we know that it was sent 
‘“‘While we were yet 
enemies,” the gift was made. How unworthy 
were we, that God should send us any gilt; the 
more surprising that he should send such an 
one, 

Some gifts require a great expense to procure 
them before they can be presented. And the 
purpose for which this gift was made, inchides 
a sacrifice upon the part of the giver. If no 
suffering on the part of the Lord Jesus had been 
necessary, then the salvation which results from 
the gift of Guod’s dear Son, would not be so great 
a proof of love. But the wonder of God's love 
to us is two-fold; first, that we were sinners, 
and yet the objects of it; and, secondly, that 
Christ died. Look to Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary, and remember that we were not redeemed 


no more on the Sabbath.” — Nehemiah. 


: 


oy. 
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with corruptible thiegs, as silver and gold, but 
with the blood of Christ. 
‘Some’ gifts are valuable from the necessities 
of those. who.receive them. If a man. were 
alone:upon'the wide ocean, floating on his-soli- 
tary plank, with sky and sea alone visible, and 
justabout to perish from thirst and-henger, a 
ton of gold would be of less value in his eyes 
then a.loaf of bread aad a draught of pure wa- 
ter, “That which renders the gift of God to us 
of 90 great value is gur deep necessity, This 
readers the gift an appropriate proof of the Jove 
‘of God. It is easy to argue that the death of our 
Lord Jesus, io-behalf_of holy angels, would be no 
proof of love, simply because they need no atone- 
‘ment. Ourdeep necessities should magnify our 
gratiiude to God, It was when there was no 
eye to pity, no arm to save, that He saw and 
And how-unspeakable are the results which 
flow from the precious gifttof God. It changes 
our felationto him. Henceforth we are no more 
aliens, but citizens ; no more enemies, but sons. 
It changes our characters. We are brought out 
of darkness into light. We learn to love holi- 
‘ness, and we become holy as God is holy. It 
‘Yeverses our prospects. Instead of the fearful 
ooking for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
‘we are now looking for that blessed hope, even 
the glorious appearing of our great God and Sa- 
*viour Jesus Christ. And what tongue can tell, 
or what heart ever can conceive the glories of 
heaven. The apostle Paul was once caught up 
into Paradise, and the things he saw were uout- 
terable; and had he been able to tell them, to 
do'so had been unlawful. 
. » Some gifts are the more valuable from the 
~manver in which they are bestowed. If we have 
‘deserved something from the giver, we look for 
-the gift, But nothing can be more free than the 
bestowment of this gift. Lis a errr. By grace 
ye are saved. And indeed the better we under- 
‘stand our own helplessness, the more truly will 
we understand how free the gill of God is. It 
is as free as light to the eye; gpas air to the 
‘Jungs; or as alms to the utterly destitute. 
_ And now thanks be unto God for his untpeak- 
-able gift. Alas! how few express their thanks! 
How few consider their need of God’s dear Son, 
or of the salvation he has brought! Yet let 
my soul ever feel, and my lips say, and my 
‘life attest, ‘‘ thanks be unto God for Jesus) 
Christ.” O. W.- 


. For the Presbyterian. 
 NEMQEMIAM versus SIR CULLING SMITH. 


“Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, 
and said unto them, What evil thing is this that 
ye do, and profane'the Sabbath day? Did not} 
your fathers thus, and did not our God bring 
ail this evil upon us, and upon this city? Yet 
ye bring mpre wrath upon Israel by profaning 
the Sabha « « « If ye do 8o again, I will lay 
s on you. From that time forth came they 

«| will at once say, that while | myself pos- 
sess a carriage, and consider myself entitled to 
make use of it on the Sabbath, I do not think 
it improper that a poor man should make use 

ofa railway carriage on that day.”—Sir Cul- 
ling Smith. 

Which is right? the servant of God, or the 

President of the Evangelical Alliance? Which 
is the. more consistent Christian, the Georgia 
lanter, who goes on foot to the church, and 
instructs his slaves on the Sabbath in the great 
principles of evangelical religion, praying with 
and for them, or Sir Culling, with the privilege 
of setting the law of the Sabbath aside by using 
his carriage? Which is the sounder reasoner? 
the dissenting knight, dissenting from and tram- 
pling under foot the law of God ; and alleging as 
a reason for it, “| myself possess a carriage, 
and think myself privileged to use it;”’ and 
hence inferring that railway cars ought to run om 
the Sabbath, that the privilege of despising the 
law of God may be enjoyed by the “poor man?” 
or the anointed prophet, reiterating the moral 
law of the Sabbath, once poured down in thun- 
der tones from the summit of Sinai, and, onthe 
naked authority of God its Author, enforcing its 
observance upon the people? 

Mr. Editor, the American Delegation in the 
Evangelical Protestant Alliance have done 
themselves and their country honour in the no- 
ble stand they took on that floor, ‘They taught 
the people of England and Europe, that not all 
the talehts and piety of Christendom are cen- 
tered in the British Isles. 1 could now wish 
they had had an opportunity of testifying in the 
face of Europe to the great law of the Sabbath. 
I doubt not they would have taught a salutary 
lesson to the Dissenters of England, and even 
to the Presbyterians of Scotland. And now, as 
they have said many complimentary things 
about Sir Culling, 1 hope they will set him right 
on this point; or at least set the Christian public 
right ia regard to him and the English Disseo- 
ters. Will the Dissenters coalesce with the in- 
fidel interest on this question? Can they not be 
led to see that the Sabbath is a blessing to the 
poor man? Can they not be taught to respect 
the doctrines of John Owen? Cannot some of 
the late delegation point out to Sir Culling the 
miseries of starvation in Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Wales, and ask him: Dear brother, 
do not these miseries most abound in the Sab- 
bath breaking districts of your country ? and 
are you not * bringing more wrath upon Israel 
by profaning the Sabbath?” 

In very deed, if the Evangelical Alliance, or 
its leading spirits, take no hold on the ground 
lately assumed, it must put a speedy end tg it, 
so far as America is concerned. Never can 
we harmoniously co-operate with a mass of 
Christians who differ from us so widely, on so 
important and’so highly practical a point. Ne- 
hemiah shut the gates, ‘and charged that they 
should not he opened till after the Sabbath.” 
Sir Culling insists, that moderate Sabbath break- 
ing must be indulged in, and the gates, therefore, 
kept open. HEOPHILUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHORCH EXTENSION IN CITIES. 


Mr. Editor—I is with the sincerest plea- 
sure, that I perceive, from time to time, in- 
dications of an increasing interest in the 
subject of church extension. In large cities, 
although there is great need of effort in this 
enterprise, there are yet many peculiar dif- 
ficulties attending it,such as have almost dis- 
couraged some persons from anlicipating great 
resulis, in connection with any scheme for 
the increase of churches. One great obstacle, 
and perhaps the obstacle in the way, is the dif- 
ficulty of persuading persons to attend the ser- 
vices of God’s house. The poor, and those in 
moderate circumsiances (as well as the rich) 
have a hundred excuses for not going to church. 
They have no decent garments, they have chil- 
dren at home .to be taken care of, they cannot 
afford to pay pew-rent, and so forth. If 
every body in our cities could be persuaded 
to attend the sanctuary on the Sabbath, our 
churches would be .overflowed. But thousands 
neglect the ordinances of God’s house altogeth- 
er, and thus many of the church edifices al-| 
ready erected, are ordinarily but half-filled with 
worshippers. This, we say, is a great hindrance 
in the way of church extension ; for the inquiry 
often put, erect more churches, when 
obviously they are not needed ? When people be- 
come more religious and more desirous of at- 
tending public worship, then enlarge the accom- 
mouations.” But to this we reply, that although 
a godless community may neglect us and our 
efforts, we are not to neglect them. Our faith 
forbids us to hold back; for we believe the time 
will come when God will again,in great mercy, 
visit his people, and when the gates of Zion will 


| give an indication of ‘that trustful and believing 


- were Calvinists ; the best influence in South Ca- 


spirit, which God would have his people cherish. 

But (as far as human efforts are concerned,) 
there ure two ways of church extension; the 
one, which we have alluded to above, of erect- 
ing houses of worship, and the other by mis- 
sionary effort. And this missionary effort need 
not, in all cases, be undertaken by regularly ap- 
pointed preachers or evangelists. here are 
some places where good work can be done in 
preparing the way for the minister of the gos- 
pel. There are several churches of different de- 
nominations, now in a flourishing condition, in 
the city of New York, that trace thejr origin to 
the Sabbath school instruction of a few poor chil- 
dren; and there are now very many localities in 
the city, where it would be an unwise experiment to 
erectchurch edifices, but where, with little ex pense 
and effort, Sabbath schools might be commenced 
for the instruction of all who could be induced to 
attend, and where, before no very great length 
of time, there might be found even material for 
a church organization. Certain it is, that of 
the numerous fields of usefulness presented in a 
large city, this is one of the most promising and 
important. ‘ Ragged schools” have been es- 
tablished in London, and some of the other cities 
of Great Britain, and steps have been taken in 
Philadelphia for a similar purpose, although we 
are not aware that any of these enterprises in- 
volved the idea of churchextension. We donot 
see why some of the young men of our church 
cannot take this matter in hand, and enter the 
field now; with a zealous desire to be the first 


occupants: and we throw out these hints for their| 


reflection. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WHAT HAS CALVINISM DONE? 


Mr. Editor is ever well to fight an ene-| 
my with weapons taken from his own camp. It 
affords me pleasure, at this time, to let a distin- 
guished Unitarian reply in his own words to 
the question, ‘*What has Calvinism done?” J] 


copy the following from an article in the Hamp-} 


shire Gazette, by the Hon. George Bancrofi, 
author of the History of the United States, and 
now Minister to England; and [| send it hoping 
that, if nothing more is accomplished, it may 
serve as a tribute of respect to that man whom 
our church loves to honour. : 

It is also in season to rebuke the intolerance 
which would limit the praise of Calvin to a 
single sect. ‘They who have no admiration but 
for wealth and rank, can never admire the Ge- 
nevan reformer; for though he possessed the 
richest mind of his age, he never emerged from 
the limits of frugal poverty. The rest of us 
may be allowed to reverence his virtues and re- 
gret hiserrors. He lived ina day when nations 
were shaken to their centre by the excitement 
of the Reformation, when the fields of Holland 
and France were wet with the carnage of per- 
secution ; when vindictive monarchs, on the one 
side, threatened all Protestants with outlawry 
and death; and the Vatican, on the other, sent 
forth its anathemas and its cry for blood. In 
that day, it is tou true, the influence of an an- 
‘cient, long-established, hardly disputed error ; 
the constant danger of his position; the intensest| 
desire to sccure union among the antagonis!s of 
Popery; the engrossing consciousness that his 
struggle was for the emancipation of the Chris-. 
tian world, induced the great reformer to de- 
fend the use of the sword for the extirpation of 
error. Reprobating and lamenting his adhesion 
to the cruel doctrine, which all Christendom had 
for centuries implicitly received, we may, as re- 
publicans, remember that Calvin was not only 
the founder of a sect, but foremost among the 
most efficient of modern republican legislators. 
More truly benevolent to the human race than 
Solon, more self-denying than Lycurgas, the 
genius of Calvin infused enduring elements into 
the institutions of Geneva, and made it for the 
modern world the impregnable fortress of popu- 
lar liberty, the fertile seed-plot of democracy. 

Again, we boast of our common schools ; 
Calvin was the father of popular education, the 
inventor of the system ’of free schools. 

Again, we are proud of the free States that 
fringe the Atlantic. ‘The Pilgrims of Plymouth 


rolina came from the Calvinists in France. 
William Penn was the disciple of Huguenots ; 
the ships from Holland, that first brought colo- 
nists to Manhattan, were filled with Calvinists. 
He that will not honour the memery, and re- 
spect the influence of Calvin, knows but little 
of the origin of American liberty. 


| 


Or do personal considerations chiefly win ap 
plause? Then no one merits our sympathy and 
our admiration more than Calvin. The young 
exile from France, who achieved an immortality 
of fame before he was twenty-eight years of. 
age, now boldly reasoning with the king of 
France for religious liberty; now venturing as 
the apostle of truth to carry the new doctrines 
into the heart of Italy; and now hardly escaping 
from the fury of Papal persecution; the purest 
writer, the keenest dialectician of his age; 
pushing free inquiry to its utmost verge, and 
yet valuing inquiry only as the mears of arriv- 
ing at fixed principles. The light of his genius 
scattered the mask of darkness, which supersti- 
tion had held for centuries before the brow of 
religion. His probity was unquestioned, his 
morals spotless. His only happiness consisted 
in ** the task of glory, and of good ;” for sorrow 
found its way into all his private relations. He 
was an exile from his country; he became for a 
season, an exile from his place of exile. As a 
husband, he was doomed to mourn the prema- 
ture loss of his wife; as a father, he felt the 
bitter pangs of burying his only child. Alone 
in the world, alone in a strange land, he went 
forward in his career with serene resignation 
and inflexible firmness: no love of ease turned! 
him aside from his vigils ; no fear of danger re- 
laxed the nerve of his eloquence; no bodily in- 
firmities checked the incredible activity of his 
mind ; and so he continued, year after year, soli- 
tary and feeble, yet toiling for humanity; till 
after a life of glory, he bequeathed to his per- 
sonal heirs a fortune, in books and furniture, 
stocks and money, not exceeding two hundred 
dollars, and to the world a pure reformation, a 
republican spirit in religion, with the kindred 
principles of republican liberty. | 


— 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Donation Visit To Rev. Dr. Notr.—The 
New Haven Courier states that many of the 
good people of Franklin held a jubilee on Mon- 
day, the 25th of January, at the house of their 
venerable pastor, Rev. Samuel Nott, D. D. who, 
on the Saturday previous, had attained the patri- 
archal age of ninety-three years, and who will 
have completed, on the 13th of March next, 
the 65th year of his ministry since his ordina- 
tion, which took place during the period of the 
American revolution. The day was remarkably 
pleasant, and his parishioners, of all ages, spon- 
taneously assembled in great numbers to testify 
their respect for their minister. Nor did they 
come without bringing substantial evidence of 
their regard. 


A Taoveut.—The number of children born 
in the United States in a year is about four hun- 
dred and fifiy thousand. It is calculated, that 
only one-half live to be twenty-one years old. 

Tur New Pranat.— Lieut. Maury, ina letter 
to the Union says: “1 have the honour to an- 
nounce the very probable discovery that the 
new planet, Le Verrier, was observed as a fix- 
ed star by Lalande in 1795.” | 


New Yorx Cotovurep Home.—The report 
for last year has been published, and presents 
encouraging results : | 

There were in charge during the year, four 
hundred and sixty-four; of these eighty-nine 
have died, one hundred and five been discharged, 


be crowded, © It is the duty ofthe Church to go 
onwards ; to prepare for the future. By so do- 


accomplish nothing else, it will] 


and two hundred and seventy still remain. This 


large proportion of deaths is attributable to the 


| now engaged in acorrespondence with the Mexi- 


‘son, her experienced commander, by James Hodg- 


each to be composed of the san,e number and rank 


York and Buffalo Telegraph Company have declar- 


condition in which the patients have ofien been 
brought to the home, and their previous habits 
of life. Religious services have been conducted 
twice on each Sunday, and on Thursday mora- 
ing. Of the inmates the report says: As a 
general rule, one third are natives of New 
York city and Westchester county; these, to-' 
gether with Long Island- and Staten Island,' 
furnish one half of the whole number ; the oth-. 
er half is from nearly every state in the Union, | 
from: Europe, the West Indies, East Indies, Af-' 
rica, and indeed from almost every portion of | 
the globe. 7 | 


Book Maxrne.—Where is book-making to 
end? The present itch for scribbling seems to. 
point to a period when every man will have! 
enough to do to read his own productions. Ver.’ 
ily, the era of warfare has passed away, the era 
of speech has commenced ; but the era of thought 
and few words is yet distant and to come. 


Conreisutions ror IreLanp.—The citizens of 
New York have already contributed the sum of 
twelve thousand two hundred and sixty dollars for 
the relief of Ireland. Boston, three thousand dol- 
lars; Pittsburgh, two thousand dollars; Philadel- 
phia, nine thousand dollars; Reporters in Congress, 
one hundred dollars, and Mr. Pakenham, (it is said) 
twenty thousand dollars. Large sums have also 
been contributed in New Orleasis, Charleston, and 
elsewhere. We hope this money will not be com- 
mitted to the charge of Romish priests, to be used 
by them for confirming the poor people in their de- 
lusion, or perchance expended in purchasing masses 
for those who have already died of hunger. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Neoortations ror Peace.—The Washingten 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce has seen 
a letter just received from New Orleans, which 


says, on the authority of a private letter from an 
otiicial source in Mexico, that our government is 


can authorities, relating to arrangements for a trea- 
ty of peace; that Mexico will entertain overtures 
on the basis proposed by the United States; and 
that the three millions are alone wanted to secure 
the consummation of the arrangement. 

Mexican Privateers at Sea.—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser has received the following 
important notification, from its London correspon-| 
dent of the Daily Commercial List. It is dated 
London, January 19th, 1847: “ Three privateers 
sailed from the port of London on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1847. They are’ British ships, but have been 
renamed accurding to Spanish regulations, and 
they carry letters of marque. The names are as 
followers : 

Reino de Castillo, Capt. Moody, 214 tons, 
Sebastian del Cano, Smith, 153 
Maga! lanes, “ Lash, 153 “ 20 

_ ‘These three vessels cleared out at the port of 
London for Manilla, but are really for privateering 
on the broad Atlantic.” 


20 men. 
30 “ 


Exputsion or Mr. Ritcure.—By reference to 
the Congressional] proceedings, in another column, 
it will be seen that Mr. Ritchie, editor of the 
Washington Union, has been expelled from the 
Senate by a vote of 27to2l. The effect of this 
vote does not deprive Mr. Ritchie of any right, 
but simply rescinds a courlesy, as the Washington 
editors are allowed the entree to the privileged 
parts of the Senate. The following paragraphs 
constituted the offence of the Union: “In the 
Senate of the United States on yesterday, the 
Mexicans achieved another victory. ‘The bill for 
organizing ten regiments of regular troops having 
been submitted, with its amendments, to a commit- 
tee of conference of the two Houses, that commit- 


tee unanimousiy agreed on a report, which was 
submitted to them for their approval. ‘he House 
of Representatives at once adopted the report by a 
very large majority. In the Senate it was, in its 
most important feature, rejected by a majority of 

“If Santa Anna, Ampudia, or any cther Mexican 
General could snatch from our soldiers a corres- 
ponding victory, we should place them upon the 
same elevation where their compatriots, friends, 
and fellow-soldiers in the Senate of the United 
States now stand.” 

Steamer Saran Sanps. — The new steamship 
Sarah Sands, which brought the late news from 


England. ia en iron ship of one thousand three hun. 
dred tons burthen. Her rate of speed, with the 


screw, was one hundred and thirty-two miles in 
twenty-four hours, and with sails and steam, two 
hundred and sixty-miles. She has four masts; is 
two hundred and twenty feet in length; thirty-two 
feet in width, and twenty-seven feet from her upper 
deck to the hold. Her machinery is built on the 
most improved principles; the screw can be dis- 
connected and connected during the heaviest sea, 
with the greatest facility. With the exception of 
two or three days, when the wind was favourable 
and blowing very fresh, the screw was used 
throughout the voyage. Her saloons and state 
rooms are large and convenient, and are fitted up 
in the best manner. ‘The main saloon is forty feet 
in length and thirty feet in width. It vies in the 
richness of its furniture and decorations with the 
inost sumptuous drawing-room. ‘The couches are 
covered with the richest crimson velvet. The 
panelling is mahogany, highly polished and _pro- 
fusely ornamented with elaborate and beautiful gilt 
carved work and figures. ‘There are six large 
mirrors, which give the effect of a succession of 
saloons. Four rich paintings decorate the saloon. 
She was built during the last year, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Capt. W. C. Thomp- 


son & Co., of Liverpool, and is intended for a regu- 
Jar packet between New York and Liverpool. 


Tue Ten Reciment Bitt.—The report of the 
Committee of Conference on the ten regiment bill 
having been concurred in by both houses, this im- 
portant measure now is a law, having received the 
signature of the President. The bill provides that 
in addition to the present military establishment of 
the United States, there shall be raised and organ- 
ized, under the direction of the President, one regi- 
ment of dragoons and nine regiments of infantry, 


of commissioned officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, &c., as are provided for a 
regiment of dragoons and infantry, respectively, un- 
der existing laws. 


Tue Wi.mot Proviso.—it will be seen that the 
Three Million Bill passed the House of Represen- 
tatives on Monday, with Mr. Wilmot’s proviso at- 
tached, by a vote 110 to 89. 


From tHe Guir Squapron.—Commodore Con- 
ner was off the Bar of Laguna, Yucatan, on the 24th 
of January last, in the steamship Princeton, all 
well. He was'to sail on the 25th for Vera Cruz, 
leaving at Laguna the steamer Vixen, Captain 
Sands, and the Petrel, Captain Shaw, as a squad- 
ron of observation, the blockade of Laguna and 
Campeachy being raised for the present, under cer- 
tain circumstances. Sisa] has declared for Cam- 
peachy.against Merida, the capital of Yucatan, and 
in favour of peace with the United States. 


From Tamptco.—The schooner Rob Roy, arri- 
ved on the 6th instant at New Orleans from Tam- 
pico, having left on the 28th ultimo. Captain Hark- 
ness stated that four days previous to his sailing, 
the master of the United States steamer Cincin- 
nati, arrived at ‘Tampico, having lost his vessel in 
a tremendous storm on the coast of Mexico. Du- 
ring the gale the steamer Fashion was seen a few 
miles distant, and serious fears were entertained 
for her safety, she having not arrived when the 
Rob Roy sailed. 


Maenetic Divipenp.—The New 


ed a dividend of 8 per cent. for five months preced- 
ing the 5th February. This is the first magnetic 
dividend ever declared. The earnings of the line 
have been about $11,000 since the 7th of Septem- 
ber of which the expenses have absorbed about one- 
third. Of this dividend the patentee gets $2700, 
which may be considered the first practical result) 
of this great discovery. 7 


Tae Lesicn Banx.—The House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania, have passed a bill unani- 
mously to repeal the charter of the Lehigh County 
Bank. The recent action of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, in reference to the Plainfield Bank, has, no 
doubt, stimulated the House to this movement. The 
unanimity with which the bill passed the House is 
ominous of its fate in the Senate. 


Prainrretp Banx.—The repeal of the charter} 
of the Plainfield Bank, by the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, caused a great excitement in the city of 
New York among the unfortunate individuals who 
held its bills. It is stated in the Trenton News, 
as a report, that Mr. Dod, the receiver, found only 
$250 in the Bank, within a short sum, to redeem 
$150,000 notes in circulation. The New York 
Sun, whose proprietor is the principal owner of 
the Plainfield Bank, complains of the proceedings| 
of the Legislature as unfair, and asserts that the 
Bank was ina sound condition. On the subject of 


a redemption of the notes, it says: “Though im- 


mediate redemption is prohibited by the receive 
we caution and request all persons holding any bills 
of the bank not to sacrifice them m any way, be- 
cause we assure them that they wiLt be made goud 
to the last dsllar, Exaggerated reports havin 
been ‘set afloat as to the amount of bills issued, an 


now in circulation, we deem it proper to state, 


from authentic and positive information, that the 
actual amount does not exceed *90,00U0—as an off- 
set to which the receivers have in their hands re- 
sources and asscts of the institution to the amount 
of not less than $130,000. From these assets, with 
a liberal allowance for bad debts and _ losses, cer- 
tainly $100,000 will be realized, so that the public 
~aw Ag that not a single dollar is ultimately to be 
ost. 

Unrrep States Senators.—Hon. Alpheus Felch, 
(democrat) Governor of Michigan, has been chosen 
a United States Senator from that State, for six 

ears from the 4th of March neat, in place of Hon. 
illiam C. Woodbridge, whig, whose term ex- 
cae with the present Congress, The Hon. Jobn 
avis, has been re-elected, on the part of the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives, United States 
Senator from that State for the term of six years 
from the 4th of March next, when his present term 
expires, 

Heart-RenpInG Catamity.—The Venango, 
(Pennsylvania) Democrat states that the dwelling- 
house of Mr. Anson Benedict, of that county, was 
consumed by fire, on Thursday, the 7th instant, 
and three of his children (the eldest about thirteen 
years of age) perished in the flames. From the po- 
sition in which their remaing were afterwards 
found, it is supposed that they must have been in 
bed asleep, at the time the fire broke out and over- 
took them. The parents, and two elder children, 
who had been absent at some of the neighbouring 
houses, returned, almost distracted, to witness the 
scene of desolation, but not in time to save any 
thing, or to render any relief to the suffering vic- 
tims of the devouring element. 


Wuo Frit ovr Prison Hovsest—A Temper- 
ance Lecture was delivered at Columbus, Ohio, on 
the 28th ult. before the inmates of the “ prison 
house,” and on a vote being taken, it appears that 
out of the four hundred and eighty males then pre- 
sent, only eighty-four had been totally abstinent be- 
fore their incarceration ; sixty had in some manner 
been connected with the sale or manufacture of 
ardent spirits; and one hundred and eighty had 
committed the crimes for which they were then 
paying the penalty, either as a consequence of 
drinking ardent spirits, or when under its immedi- 
ate influence, A vote was also taken on their 


determination, when released from their present| J 


bonds, to abstain, in future from the use of intoxica- 
ting drink, when all excepting two persons arose 
and expressed their determination to abstain. 

Rior on THE Erte RatLtroap.—A serious riot oc- 
curred on the line of the New York and Erie Rail- 
road, between Otisville and Port Jervis, on Wed- 
nesday, 10th inst. A company of two hundred 
Trish labourers attacked the shanty ofa Dutch coin- 
pany. ‘The latter were prepared for their assail- 
ants; and opened a fire of musketry upon them, 
which drove them off, leaving, it was reported, two 
men dead and several wounded. Sheriff Welling 
on Monday arrested fifteen of the ringleaders, who 
are now undergoing examination. ‘The sheriff did 
not discover any dead bodies; but there seems to 
be no doubt of the correctness of the first report. 


Liquor witsout License.—Seventeen 
indictments for selling intoxicating liquors contrary 
to law, were found by the grand jury at the late 
term of the Recorder's court, in the city of Utica, 
New York. The parties, with one exception, plead 
guilty, and fines, ranging from $10 to $75, were 
imposed, amounting, in all, to the sum of $495. 

Counterreits.—The Macon Telegraph contin- 
ues to wara the people against the circulation of 
counterfeit bills on the South Carolina Banks, and 
states that a great many of them have been put in 
circulation in the counties Southwest of Macon in 
exchange for Georgia notes. 


Hon. Joun Quincy Apams.—When this venera- 
ble statesman entered the House of Representatives 
on Saturday last, every member rose in his place 
as a mark of respect. This was as honourable to 
the generous impulses of the members, as it must 
have been gratifying to the venerable Ex-president. 

Lieut. Woops.— The remains of this gallant sol- 
dier who fell in the battle of Monterey, were hon- 
ourably escorted at New Orleans from the steam- 


ship Alabama to the steamboat Jamestown, to be 
conveyed to the esidence of hio fathes, the ectoormn 
ed pascor of the Presbyterian church at Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Division or Viretnta.—The Richmond Inquirer 
copies from the Richmond Star an article which 
speaks of the separation of Eastern and Western 
Virginia as necessary and probable. The character, 
institutions, interests and prospects of the two sec- 
tions are widely variant; and as they seem to agree 
upon no one point of common policy, a division is 
regarded as desirable. 

Heavy Damaces.—IJn the case of Hulse vs. 
Pegg, before Judge’ Sharswood, in the District 
Court of Philadelphia, which was an action to re- 
cover damages fur an alleged false imprisonment, 
the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, asses-| 
sing the damages at $10,000. 


PennsyLvania Loan.—In consequence of a slight 
difficulty in regard to an advance to meet the Feb. 
ruary interest, the Governor recommended, on Tues- 
day, ina message to the Legislature, the passage of 
a bill authorizing a loan of $200,000, for ninety days. 
The Legislature immediately passed a bill author- 
izing the above loan. ‘The Governor intimates that 
this wil] not interfere with the payment of the in- 
terest falling due hereafier. 

Mexico.—The National [ntelligencer has re- 
ceived full files of Mexican papers, to January 15th. 
They are filled with accounts of voluntary contri- 
butionsto support the expenses of the war, and 
speak of the promises before them at present as 
bright. They by no means seem anxious enough 
for peace to sacrifice for it honour or territory. 


Honour To Tae Brave.— We notice by the New 


Orleans Picayune, that a meeting of the Passed 


Midshipmen and Midshipmen attached to the Gulf 
Squadron was recently held on board the U.S. frig- 
ate Raritan, Dec. 31st, 1846, to pay an appropriate 
tribute to the memory of Passed Midshipmen John 
R. Hynson, and Henry A. Clemson, late of the brig 
Somers. They resolved to erect in the city o 
Washington,a suitable monument in honour of them; 
the site for which the Secretary of the Navy is to 
select. He is also to act as treasurer, and receive 
the necessary funds. 


SrramBoat Expriosion.—Another explosion of a 
steainboat eccurredat New Orleans on the 6th inst. 
‘The towboat Daniel Webster, while coming in 
over the bar, at the N. E. Pass, witha ship in tow, 
burst one of her larboard boilers. ‘The Pilot, Mr. 
Baker, was killed, and several of the crew severe- 
ly scalded. 7 


“TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Senate.— Thursday, February 11th.—The reso-| 


tion offered yesterday by Mr. Yulee, to expel Mr. 


Ritchie and lis reporters from the Senate cham-| 


ber, was taken up, and the Vice-President said he 
had consulted the precedents and authorities at 
length, and found nothing to change his decision. 
Mr. Yulee said that the article in the Union charged 
the Senate with treason, and the dignity of the 
Serate was therefore involved. The resolutien 
was then discussed by Messrs. Badger, Sevier, and 
Webster. The decision of the chair was reversed, 
by a vote of 20 to 28, and the resolutions postponed 
until tomorrow. ‘The three million bill was then 
taken up, and Mr. Corwin addressed the Senate 
in opposition to the bill and the war. His speech 
produced quite a sensation. 

Friday, Feb. 12th.—The resolution to exclude 
the Editor and Reportersof the Washington Union 
from the privileges of the floor, and the reporters 
from the galleries, was taken op, and that portion 
in relation to the reporters was withdrawn. A de- 


bate ensued, in which Messrs. Yulee, Allen, Sevier, 
The -subject under consid-' 


and Turney took part. 
eration was lost sight of towards the close of Mr. 
Turney’s remarks, he having hinted that a party 
having the balance of power, existed on this side of 
the chamber, headed by an aspirant for the Presi- 
dency, upon whom rested the responsibility for the 
defeat of the measures for the prosecution of the war. 
Mr. Calhoun replied that the Senator had utter- 
ed a gross libel on him, if he supposed that he could 
be governed in his course by any such aspirations. 
Mr. Turney rejoined, and Mr. Calhoun again re- 
plied with some further remarks on this point, re- 
turned to the.question of the Texas annexation, 
and said hes@vould go,into this matter now in 
some detail, if the Senate would agree. (Cries of 
go on! yes, yee, goon!) Mr. Calhoun said that the 
true cause of the war was the march of General 
Taylor to the Rio Grande. Mr. Calhoun referred 
to the proof in a letter, showing a correspondence 
between General Taylor and General Arista, in 
which the latter agreed that if General Taylor re- 
mained North of the San Colorado, (the next river 


| 


- the seat of 


President, the British held possession of . Detroit, 


at Philadelphia, and at Pensacola, were then adopt- 


South of the Nueces,) there would be no hostile, 
collision between the Mexican and the American’ 


furces—and there would be no war. The Presi-' 
dent had not the authority. to define the boundary. | 
If the President may settle boundaries at his option, 
he may make war whenever he pleases. The 
Northeast boundary was unsettled from 1783 down 
to 1843, when it was settled by the Senator from! 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster.) -During all that| 
interval, no President had marched any troops to 
occupy that boundary. When Washington was 


and of Fort Stanwix, (aow Utica, N. Y.) And why 
did not Washington march an army to expel them! 
Because the President was not the war-makin 
power. Astothe war, Mr. Calhoun said he deplor 


its beginning and the way it had been carried on. 
When told that General Taylor had been ordered 
to the Rio Grande, he would scarcely believe it—he 
did not at first; but when he found it was so, he 
told the Senator from Delaware that his march 
ought to be arrested. Mr. Calhoun said the reason 
why he did not interpose was, that he did not wish 
to lose his influence with the Administration pead- 
ing the conges of an Oregon war, and he desired 
to get out of that difficulty first, as the most impor- 
tant, and still hoped it might be done in time to save 
a war with Mexico. But for that he should have 
moved a resolution recalling General Taylor from 
the Rio Grande. Upon the Oregon questivn he was 
free to say that he believed he had rendered some 
service to his country. The debate was kept up on 
this interesting matter until the hour of adjourn- 
ment, 

Saturday, February 13th.—The resolution to 
exclude the editor and reporters of the Union 
from their seats in this assemblage, was taken up. 
Mr. Westcott addressed the Senate at great 
length; and gave, as his impression, that the ar- 
ticles in the Union were the result of a pre-con- 
certed attack by the administration upon Mr. Cal- 
houn. The atiack of Mr. Turney yesterday con- 
firmed this impression, and it was Mr Westcott’s 


_Schenck, Seaman, Severance, ‘T'ruman Smith, Albert Smith 


belief that the democracy of this administration 
consisted of nothing more than “loaves and fishes,” 
from the Lieut. General down to a mere second 
lieutenant. Ifthe people of the United States were 
only aware of the corruption which exists here at 
overnment, they would tumble the 

President eb his departments, the Congress, both 
the whigs and democrats, heels over head together, 
into the Potomac, and they would do right. The 
debate was continued pro and con for some time. 
It was finally decided, by a vote of 27 to 21, that 
Mr. Ritchie be expelled. The vote was as follows: 
Yeas —Messrs Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Calhoun, 
Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M Clayton, Corwin, Critten- 
den, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene. Huntingdon, Jarnagan, 
ohnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Simmons, Upham, Websier, Westcott, Woodbridge, Yulee 


Nays.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison Atherton, Bagby, 
Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, Soule, 
Sturgeon, Turney—21 

Senators Benton, Colquitt, Lewis, Rusk, Semple, 
and Speight, democrats, and Johnson of Maryland, 
and Phelps, whigs, were absent. Four democratic 
Senators from SouthCarolina and Florida, voted in 
the affirmative. A Message was received from the 
President, the same as that received by the House, 
to which the reader is referred, and after it had been 
partially read, the Senate, at half-past five o’clock, 
adjourned, 

Monday, February 15th.—Mr. Webster offered 
two resolutions, the first declaring that the war 
with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted for the ac- 
quisition of territory to form new States to be add- 
ed to the Union, and the second, that our govern- 
ment ought to signify to Mexico that the United 
States does not desire to dismember that Republic, 
and is ready to treat for peace, for the liberal ad- 
justment of a boundary line, and for the just in- 
demnity due by either government to the citizens 
of the other. On Mr. Webster’s motion, these re- 
solutions were laid upon the table, to be called up 
hereafter, when he will speak upon them. The 
bill to provide for the construction of four steam 
frigates was passed. The bill to extend the Naval! 
Pensions for five years was also passed. The Three 


Million bill was then taken up. Mr. Bagby de- 


fended the administration, and charged the annex- 
ation of Texas as being the immediate cause of the 
war. Mr. Badger has the floor for to-morrow. The 
Senate then went into secret session on executive 
busines, and ratified the treaty with the Camanche 
aad other ‘Texas Indians. 
Tuesday, Feb. 16th.—Mr. Benton, from the Mili- 
tary Committee, reported a bill to organize the ten 
regiments already authorized,-into brigades and di- 
vicione—egach hrigade to be composed of not less 
than two regiments, and each division not less than 
two brigades. ‘The bill provides that the General 
officers are to be discharged -immediately on the 
conclusion of the war; the volunteers now in Mexi- 
co, to be permitted to enlist, if they choose, and re- 
main regulary the President authorized to fill va- 
cancies in thé officersof volunteers, by promotions, 
or to cause elections to be held for that purpose; 
sutlers to be deprived of their lien upon soldier’s 
pay, or the right to receive any soldier’s pay from 
the paymasters. The resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania against the introduction of 
slavery into new territory acquired or annexed to 
the Union, were presented by Mr. Cameron. The 
appropriations for dry docks at Kittery, Maine, 


ed in the shape as they came from the House. 
‘The three million bill was then taken up, when 
Mr. Badger addressed the Senate at considerable 
length against it. After an executive session the 
Senate adjourned. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17th.—The Vice-President laid 
before the Senate, a communication from Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, relating to the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, which was debated by Messrs. 
Webster, Dix, Calhoun, and others, and then laid 
aside. The Naval appropriation bill was then ta- 
ken up and briefly discussed. The consideration 
of the three million bill was then resumed, and 
Mr.Colquitt made an eloquent speech in favourof the 
bill, vindicating the President from the charge of 
attempting to stifle or dictate to Congress through 
the columns of the Union. Adjourned. 


Hovuse.— Thursday, Feb. 11th.—The House was 
engaged in the discussion of the Three Million 
Bill, and adjourned without final action on it. 

Friday, Feb. 12th.—Mr. Rathbun offered a reso- 
lution requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to 
communicate forthwith the names of the secret 
agents or inspectors in the employ of the depart- 
ments. These not having been given in the Se- 
cretary’s recent report in reply to the resolutions 
heretofore adopted, he claimed as his privilege that 
the question should come up for immediate consid-| 
eration. A resolution was adopted to close the de- 
bate on the three million bill at twelve o’clock on 
Monday. ‘The bill was then taken up in Committee 
of the Whole, and debated until the House ad- 
journed. 

Saturday, Feb. 13th.—Some unimportant busi- 
ness having been transacted, the committee of the 
whole resumed the consideration of the three mil- 
lion bill: 


The venerable John Quincy Adams appeared, 
and was introduced to his seat by Mr. Johnson, who 


had occupied it since the commencement of the-ses-| 


sion. Mr. Johnson congratulated Mr. Adams on 
his ability to resume his place in the House; and 
expressed a gratification at complying with the de- 
claration made at the time the seat was selected, 
that he would surrender it immediately on the ap- 
pearance of the venerable member from Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Adams replied to the courtesy of Mr. 
Johnson,and expressed a high sense of pleasureat the 
manifestations of respect and esteem bestowed up- 
on him by members of all parties, who were crowd- 
ing around to welcome his return. 

President's Message.—A message was received 
from the President, asking provision to be made for 
the appointment of Field Officers under the ten re- 
giment bill. The President recommends a tax on tea 
and coffee, and a reduction in the price of the pub- 
lic Jands, in order that liberal provision might be 
made for the vigorous prosecution of the existing 
war with the republic of Mexico. He likewise re- 
commends the acceptance of the continued services 
of the volunteers already in the army in Mexico, 
whose term of service may expire prior to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. He refers to the protracted refu- 
sal of the Mexican Government to accept proffers 
of an honourable and to the measures gene- 
rally which have been adopted, and remarks that it 
is necessary that our arms in that quarter should be 
reinforced to the fullest extent. The message was 
long, and on various subjects, all tending to for- 
ward the prosecution of the war. 


On motion of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, the message} 


was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The House then went into the consideration of 
military affairs and the public lands. At 6 o’clock 
there was a call of the House, and it appeared bat 
fifty-four members were present. At nearly eight 
o'clock, the call of. names was not yet concluded, 
and the House was finally compelled to adjourn 
without a quorum. 1 
Monday, February 15.—After the usual morning 
business, the House went into Committee of the 
Whole, and took up the Three Million bill. Mr. 
Pendleton commenced a speech, but before he had 
concluded, the hour of twelve arrived, when the 
Committee rose and reported the bill to the House. 
The amendments were then voted upon, and some 
confusion ensued upou points of order. Finally 


happy death, and a reunion with her above. 


Mr. Wilmot’s proviso was carried— yeas 110, nays 
89. After rejecting various amendments, the Three 
Million bill was passed—with Mr. Wilmot’s Pro- 
viso, prohibiting slavery in any territory that may 
be acquired—yeas 115, nays 105. The vote was 
as : 
eas.— Messrs. Abbott, John Qui Adams, Anderenn, 
Arnold, Ashman, Benton, Blanchard. Brnkerhoff, Bufling- 
ton, Wm: W. Campbell, J H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, 
Cotlamer, Collin, Cranston, Culver, Cummins, Darragh,| 
Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dunlap. Edsall, Ells- 
worth, Juhn H. Ewing, Farran, Fuot, Foster, Fries, Garyin, 
Giddings, Goodyear, Gordin, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Ham- 
lin, Hampton, Harper. Henley, Henry, Hage. Elias B. 
livimes, Hough, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, 
Hudson, ee Washington Hunt, Jas. B. Hunt, J. Rt. 
Ingersoll, Jenkins, J. H. Johnson, Kennedy, Daniel P. King, 
Preston King, Lawrence, Levin, Lewis. Maclay, McCleliand, 
McCrate, Jos J. McDowell, McGaughey, Mclivaine, Marsh, | 
Miller, Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Perrili, Pettit, 
Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, 
John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russel!, Sawtelle, Scammon,| 


Thomas Smith, C. B. Smith, Stark weather, Stewart, Strohm 
Sykes, Benj. Thompson, James Thom . Thurman, ‘'Til- 


pson 
den, Vane, Vinion, Wentworth, Wheaton, White, Williams,| 


Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood, Woodruff, Wood worth,-W right, 
and .Yost—115, 

Nays. —Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, Bay 
ee Bedinger, Bell, Biggs, Jas. Black, Jas. A. Black, Bowdon,| 

wlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, Milton Brown, 
Wm. G, Brown, Burt, John G. Chapman, Aug. A .Chapman 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 
Constable, Cotirell, Crozier, Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel| 
Dargan, Garrett Davis, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, Drom- 
goole, Ellett, Erdman, Edwin H. Ewing, Ficklin, Geniry, 
Graham, Grider, Harralson, Harmanson, Hilliard, Isaac E. 
Holmes, Hopkins, Geo. S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, 
Hunier, Charles J. Ingersoll. Joseph Johnson, Andrew John- 


son, Geo. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Thomas B.|- 


King, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, McClean, 
McClemand, McDaniel, James cDowell, McHenry, 
McKay, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse, 
Newton, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Pendleton, Parry, Phelps, 
Pilsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Sawyer; Seddon, Al- 
exander D Sims, Leonard H Sims, Simpson, Stanton} 
Stephens, St. John, Strong, ‘Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Jacob 
Thompson Tibbats, Toombs, Towns, Tredway, Trumbo,} 
Wick, Woodward, and Yuung—106. 


Mr. Brockenbrough moved that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the truth of Mr. Westcott’s 
speech in the Senate, charging the Government| 
with corruption, &c. decided to be out of order. 
The Committee to whom were referred the char- 
ges against Mr- Ritchie and his reporters, asked to 
be discharged for want of time. The House then 
went into Committee of the Whole, and took up 
the bill admitting Wisconsin into the Union as a 
State. After some debate, the Commitee rose 
without any final action on the bill, and the House 
adjourned. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16th.—The bill admitting Wis- 

consin into the Union as a State was passed. 
The resolutions thanking Gen. Taylor for his bril- 
liant victories in Mexico, and giving him a gold 
medal, with the Senate amendment, came up in 
order, Mr. Thompson offered an amendment, giv- 
ing medals also to Generals Worth, Butler, Twiggs 
and Quitman. After considerable debate, Mr. 
Thompson’s amendment was adopted. The Senate} 
amendments were then agreed to. Numerous re- 
ports and bills were submitted from committees, 
not of general interest. The bill to regulate the 
mileage of members was then taken up, but with- 
Out action upon it the House adjourned. 
_ Wednesduy, Feb. 17th.—Mr. McKay, from the 
Cominittee ot Ways and Means, reported a bill in- 
creasing the duty on such articles, as recommended} 
by the President in his message of the 13th inst. 
It taxes tea and coffee, twenty per cent. Sugar, 
coal and iron, ten per cent. and manufactured cot- 
ton, five per cent. The duty to cease two years 
after peace shall be declared. The bill, also 
graduates the price of the public lands. This bill 
was made the order of the day for Monday next. 

Mr. Harralson, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill authorizing the appointment 
of two Major-Generals, and three Brigadier-Gene- 
rals, which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. The bill regulating the mileage of metm- 
bers of Congress was taken up and passed. The 
bill to establish a new territorial government in 
Itaska was then taken up in Committee of the 
Whole, and after some time spent iu consideration 
thereof, the Committee rose and reported the 
amendments to the House. Among them is one 
changing the name of the territory from Itaska to 
Minesota. The amendments were agreed to and 
the bill passed. A bill wasreported and read twice. 


to promote education among the indigent deaf and 
dumb. Adjourned. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday, 26th ult. by the Rev. John White, Mr. 
Sotomon Deeters, of Union county, to Miss ELIZABETH 
Hacpeman, of Centre county. 


On _ the 3ist December last, by the Rev. P. Hassinger, 
Mr. Runk to Miss Mary GiLLELAND. By the same, on the 
ult. Mr. Joun VaNDYKE to Miss JANE ANN Lairp, al! 
of Mifflin county, Pennsy/ vania. 

At Brooklyn, on Friday, 12th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Spen- 
cer, Ropert Newson, of New York, t2 Mary Srevenson, 
of Brooklyn. 


OBITUARY. 


Diedon Friday the 12th inst., in the full assurance of an 


unending reward, Mrs. Mary Latta, wife of the Rev. Dr - 


Latta of Great Valley, Chester county, Pennsylvania. [Obitn- 
ary notice next week |] 

Died, suddenly, near Yorktown, Delaware county, In- 
diana, on the 23d ult., Capt. James Stack, in the 6Uth year 
of his age. The deceased left Lower Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, and emigrated west in October, 1837 

Died, on the 30th ult. in the twenty ninth year of her age, 
at Doe Run Vailey, Chester county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Resecca F. MitcuE.u, wife of Mr. Andrew Mitchell, and 
daughter of the Rev. John D. Perkins, of Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania. By this dispensation of Divine Providence, a large 
circle of relatives and friends have been called upon to part 
with one who was much beloved by all, and the church 
bereaved of one of its most worthy members. She w 

ed of a peculiarly sweet and kind dispniton 
naturally, which being, as we trust, sanctified by divin 
grace, rendered her beloved and very highly esteemed b 
all who knew her. Her friends were always received wit 
such a smile of gratification as to make them feel their wel- 
come. A husband and two small children are left to mourn 
their Joss. But while they mourn it is not as those who have 
no hope. ‘They are well satisfied that their loss is her gain 
‘the deceased was from a child trained, by pious parents, in 
the principles and precepts ofour holy religign, which, by the 
blessing of God, when she was grown up, were not forgot- 
ten. “She remembered her Creator in the days ot her youth,” 
and at the age of fifteen connected herself with the Presby- 
terian church of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, as some of the 
first fruits of its organization. Until her marriage, in 1844, 
she was actively engaged as a Sabbath school teacher in the 
church at Coatesville. Her course on earth was short, and 
it seems as if Providence was not only préparing her for the 
change, but also strong consolation for those that mourn her 
loss. In the year 1843 she entered into a written and for 
mal covenant with God in Christ Jesus. It was found 
among her papers after herdeath. In this she most humbly 
acknowledges her unworthiness and guilt, and her entire 
dependence upon the righteousness of Christ. ‘The disease, 
which ina very few days removed her from time to eternity, 
notwithstanding the most assiduous attentions of her at- 
tending physicians, (two of them, her brothers, from Bal. 
timore, Maryland.) was of such a nature as to render 
her incapable of conversing rationally on the subject of 
her chinge and prospects, excepting at short intervals, 
when she always expressed her confidence in God,. and 
a desire to depart. In conversation with her pastor, on 
the day preceding that in which her soul was released, 
she said, that, afier having made an entire surrender 
herself, to be dealt with as God might see proper, she was 
happy, very happy that her only trust was in Christ, the 
sinner’s friend; and when asked if the Saviour was precious 
to her soul, she replied promptly, ‘“* Unspeakably so.” She 
is gone, having left her living and dying testimony to the 
religion of Christ; and may her friends and associates here 
prepare to follow her to those joys and pleasures which are 
fur ever at God’s right hand, where they believe the departed | 
spirit of our sister in the Lord now is, wearing a crown of 
glory clothed in white, destined to sing the wonders of re- 
deeming love for ever. A. G. M. 

Died, in Newton county, Mississippi, on the 14th ult. 
Mrs. MarGcaret THompson, wife of Judge Duncan Thomp- 
son, aged sixty-five years. ‘The deceased was a native of 
North Carolina, and in 1818 removed to Covington county, 
Mississippi; and in 1825 she, together with her husband,| 
made a public profession of religion, and joined the Zion 
Presbyterian church, then under the care of the Rev Jacob 

Rickhow. In 1835 they settled in Newton county, where 
she died. This most excellent individual was one uf those 
characiers of which the world knows but little. In her 
own circle, however, she pursued the noiseless tenor of her 
way, and she was, doubtless, one of those whom “the Lord 
knoweth,” and she will be found in that day when he 
cometh to make up his jewels. If ever any one manifested, 


by outward walk and conversation the power of divine} 


grace dwelling in the heart, she did. Her religion was 

‘that kind which is always most valuable, because ‘‘known 
by its fruits; and in her this religion could be “known and 
read of all” as in a “living epistie.” As a member of the 
Church, she was consistent and devoted to the cause of 
Christ. But,loved and esteemed as she was by all who 
knew her, she has away. The Master had come 
and called fur her. She has leit behind an aged husband 
and six children to lament the loss. May God grant to the 


bereaved surviving friends of the deceased the consolations| 


of his gospe!, which are neither few nor small, and may we 
all be admoni-hed to prepare ourselves, by a holy .—* _ a 


$1342.10, 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received at Philadelphia 
January, 1847. 

Presb. ch. Deep Run, Pa, per Rev. S. M. Andrews, $5. 
Presb. ch. Doylestown, Pa., per ditto, $18. Goodwill ch.. 
Orange co., N. Y.,per Rev. Wm. Biuin, $40. Mauch Chunk 
Pa, per Richard Webster, $5. ch., 
add’l, per Benjamin McDowell, Esq., $40. uffalo ch., O., 
per Rev. Thomas P. Gordon, $1175. Salt Creek ch., Pa., 
per do., $1.25. Ladies Miss. Soc. of ‘the 1s: Presb. church,| 
Albany, per Rev. J. N. Campbell, D.D., $100. John 8. 
Boyd, Albany, bal. to con. him an hon. mem., r do. $25. 
Chatham Viilage ch. N. J. per Rev. J. M. den, ($24 
cong. coll., and $27 mon. con.) $51. “A lady in F rederick 
ch., Md.,” per Rev. John Miller, $5. Little Aughwick ch., 
Pa., per v. James Y McGinnis, $5. Jacob Sutphen. 
Brockport, N. Y., per Wm. S. Martien, $3.50. b. ch, 
Croton Falls, mon. con., per Rev. —. Nimmo, $10. 
Princeton chorch, N. J.. in part, per H. P. Johnston, 
Presb. ch. Carlisle, Pa., in part, per R. Irvine. kaq , treas., 
$95. 2d Presb. ch.. Phila., cash coll. in part, $11 Do, 
James Shannon, $2. Kingston ch., Luzerne co., Pa., per 


Rev. J. D. Mitchell, $16. “X.Y. Z.” Phila, through Rev 
Dr. Eng'es, $50. Aisqueth st, ch., Baltimore, $12. 


Prayer meeting of Manayenk ch., Pa., per Rev. D. 
Longmore, ®5. Ist ch. Steabenville, O., to a 
Mrssronary, Rev. H. G. Comingo, @25. Smith ch., 
N.Y. per Rev. Wm. J, McCord, $18 27.. Monokin 
ch , Md., per Rev. T. W. Simpson. $40 62. Check returned 
by the Rev. Isaae W. Piatt, $83.33. Snilwaferch., N. Y, 
per Rev. Edward E. Seeley, $60. Berwick ch, Pa, mon: 
con., per Rev. A. Heberion, $10. Woodbury ch, N. J., 

Rev.J. M. Lackawanna ch., 


ev. N. G. Park ar on iv id,” per Rev. Dr. Board 


Mich., per Rev. P. H. 


Wm. Nassau, Sen., $5. 


n. 3. Wm. Dulty, $10. Rutgers Street 
ch, N. Y.. “A friend.” $20. Fem. Dom. Miss. Asso. of 
same ch. add'l, $1.50, “A friend.” $1000. Received th h 
the Mission House, N. Y., viz. Fairfield, Conn., a lady, 
Scotch ch, N. Y., James Morr son, $5. Watlabout ch , 
Augusta, Geo., “a friend to Mis- 
Y.. $3. Goshen 
$19. Jersey city, Ist ch , mon. con, $16.61, 
ch.,N Y., individuals, $6. Bethlehem ch., N.C. W 
Bigham, $5. Amount through the Mission House, N. 
24.— Total, $2658 4]. 
Received for the Church Extension Fund —Rev. J. J. 
Janeway, D.D., New Brunswick. N. J., $200. Rev. W. W. 
Eells. Newburyport, Mass.. $1 50: J. 
sed Rev. Heary Pertina, $10. “A friend,” per Rev, Di 
rdman, $25. Smithfield ch., N. Y., per Rev. W. J. 
McCord, $460. Pastor of » N. 
“A lady,” New York, $100. “A friend,” $1000.—Total, 
Wa D. Snyper, 7yeesurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
The Chaplain of the United States Naval Asylum ac- 
knowledges the receipt of three dozen Bibles from the Phila- 
delphia Bible Society. Tuo. B. Bartow, U.S. Navy. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

_The Sixth Presbyterian church, on Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open tomorrow, (Sabbath) 
evening, 2ist inst., at a quarter past seven o'clock. 


SABBATH EVENING SERVICES IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 
The following Presbyterian churches, in the city of New 


York, are open for public worship, each once a month, oa 
Sabbath ae in the following order, viz. 


Firat Sabbath, FiratChurch, Sth Avenue, Rev. Dr. Phillips. 

« sas Canal Street, Rev. H. 8. Carpeater. 
Second Sabbath, University Place, Rev. Dr. Potts. 

a we Brick Church, . Rev. Dr. Spring. 
Third Sabbath, Duane Street Charch, Rev. Dr. Alexander. 


ammond Street, 
Fourth Sabbath,Fifteenth Street, 
Last Sabbath, Rutgers Street, 


Rev. W. E. Schenck. 
Rev. Dr. Snodgrass. 
Rev. Dr. Krebs. 


Every Sabbath / Manhattan Hal 
No. st. Rev. B. T. Phillipe. 
FRICAN COLONIZATION.—A History of Coloniza- 
tion on the Western Coast of Africa. Archibald 


Alexander, D.D, Professor in the ‘Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey; one vol. 8vo. tmbellished with 
a large Map of Liberia, recently drawn with great care, 
the most accurate Map of the Colony of Liberia that has 
been published. ‘This History was commenced several years 
since by the venerable author, and is brought down to the 
decease of Governor Buchanan, near the close of the year 
1841. Competent judges, who have examined the work, 
pronounce it to be juli of interest as a history of a most im- 
portant enterprise. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the New York Journal of Commerce.—A history 
like this, executed with the ability anticipated from the pro- 
found learning and other eminent qualifications of the v 
erable author, was requisite to impress our countrymen wi 
an adequate idea of the importance of the settlement at Li- 
beria, as well as of its character, indicated by the general 

evalence of good order and subjection to law, the estab- 

ishment of schools, and the privileges of public worship 
adequate tothe wants of the people. 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser —It has long 

been known to the friends of the African race that the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander has been engaged upon a historical account 
of the Liberian enterprise. For this undertaking he has 
been well fitted, by his early acquaintance with the found- 
ers of the colony, and his continued attention to the 
of events, for many years. The result is a beautiful octavo, 
of 600 pages. It isa finespecimen of typography, and is fur- 
nished with a large — of Liberia and the adjacent coast. 
The introduction, which is ample and interesting, contains 
the best defence of this charity which it has been our lot to 
read. The work commences with a full description of the 
Western coast of Africa. It next gives a sketch of the Brit- 
ish colony at Sierra Leone. Then comes a chapter on the 
origin of the scheme of colonization, which to many readers 
will be startling for its novelty. ‘ 
_ From the Philadelphia North American.—It comprises the 
history of Liberia down to the decease of Gov. Buchanan, 
in 1841, and is full of valuable and interesting maiter. The 
records of the zeal, privations, and sufferings which have 
distinguished the pioneers in the cause of colonization, afford 
ample scope for the historian, and Dr. Alexander, with other 
assistants, has given a work which deserves, and must re- 
ceive, the attention of the many active friends of the Colo- 
nization Society. 

Recently published and for sale by . 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
21 Centre Street, New York, and 37 South Seventh 
feb 13—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


EW EDITION OF INTERESTING WORKS.—Fact 

‘ and Fiction, a collection of Steries, by L. Maria 
Child ; second edition, 12mo, 75 cents. * Two Lives, or to 
Seem and to Be, by Maria J. Mcintosh; second edition, 
per cover, 50 cents, muslin, 75 certs. Gertrude, a tale, 
Miss Sewall ; third edition, paper cover 50 cents, muslin 
73 cents. Alderbrook, Essays, Sketches, and by 
Fanny Forrester, witha portrait; third edition, 2 vole. 12mo. 
The World before You, or the Log Cabin, by Mrs, Lee, 
author of “Three Experiments of Living,” &c. third edition, 
with illustrations, 18mo, 50 cents. ‘Three Experiments of 


| Living, and other tales, by Mrs. Lee ; 2ist edition, 63 cents, 


The Parted Family, and other Poems, by Mrs. Dana, 12mo, 
$1. Thomas Carlyle on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History, with emendments by the author, 50 
cents, For sale, with all the new publications as soon as 
issued, at APPLETON’S, 

feb 20—3t No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OMPREHENSIVE LEXICON OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE—Adapted to the use of Colleges and 
Schools in the United States, by John Pickering, LL.D., 
President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
Corres ing Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin: of the Antiquarian Society at Athens, &e &c. 
In a notice of this work by Professor Robinson, he says: 
“ There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of Col 
and Schools in the United States ; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days.one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 


| himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion 


that a young man atschool or in a college, who uses Picker- 
ing’s Lexicon, will usually get his Greek lessons with greater 
ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than bythe aid of 
other Greek Lexicon.” 

- In another notice it is said—“ This is a work of vast la- 
bour, great learning. excellent judgment, and elegant taste 
—and in its kind and for its use a finished work. In the dis- 
criminating and felicitous translation of many and difficult 
passages it is without a rival. ‘The quantities of the doubt- 
ful vowels are marked with great care and accuracy. The 
derived tenses of the verb are exhibited in distinct articles, 
much to the convenience of the young student. Jt illus- 
trates the wards and idioms of the New Testament more 
fully than any other Lexicon of the Classic Greek now in 
use.” 


The eminent reputation of the author, together with nu- 
merousand highly flattering testimonials received from Pro- 
fessors and ‘Teachers, as well as the Press, enable the Pub- 
lishers to present this work to the wv with great con- 
fidence. Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 

16 Water street, Boston. 

And for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 

United States. . feb 20—3t 


NE“ QUESTION.BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

—'Ihe Consecutive Union Question-Book on the 
pel by St. Matthew. Arranged in the order of chapters and 
verses, 152 pages. This volume is the first of a new series 
to be constructed on the plan of selected Jessons in the order 
of the gospels, taking the chapters in order, and framing 
questions on each verse in succession. Those who prefer 
this plan to that of a topical or harmonized series, will find 
this a valuable manual. Published by the | 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
feb 20—3t No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ABBATH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND 

TEACHERS—Who may be about replenishing their 

libraries, and are not suited elsewhere, are respectfully 

reminded that a full supply of the most valuable Sunday 

School books will be found at the Book and Tract 
DEPOSITORY, 

No. 4 Hart’s Buildings, 6th near Chestnut st. Philada. 

Besides the numerous works issued the American 
Tract Society, many of which are among the best books for 
Schoo iety are especial designed for this p ; 
and it may be well to state, that the Publish mg Comnmines 
of this Society is composed of gentlemen of high character, 
most of them eminent ministers of the gospel, who are care- 
ful that no work goes out, the tendency of which is not to 
improve the mind and sanctify the heart. 

As to cheap books—go the world over, and none will be 
found more valuable for the price, than may be obtained. 
at this Depository. Orders thankfully received b 

feb 20— W. H. FLINT. 


3t 

HILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS.—Sacred Puiloga- 

phy of the Seasons, illustrating the perfeciions of God 

in the Phenomena of the year. By Rev. Henry Duncan, 
D. D. Second American edition. Forsale b 

| HENRY PERKINS, 

feb 20—3t 142 Chestnut st., above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


OGAN & THOMPSON, Branx Booxk Manuracty- 
RERS AND Stationers, No. 30 North Fourth street, 
and 108 Chestnut street, between Third and Fourth streets; 
Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- 
derate prices, a large and genera! assortment of Stationery 
and fancy articles, among which may be found the follow- 
ing, Viz. 
Super-royal, royal, medium, demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour. 
nals, and Cash Books. ing 
Books and Ink. Check Books, Bi’ls of Exchange. Drafts, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Patent porcelain. gum elastic, wood, glass. and Travelling 
Inkstands. Cash Boxes, Post Office do, Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Guillott’s, Windlés, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and black ine. 
Wax. Wafers of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand a 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders. Paper Cutters, Lig- 
namvilz, Ebony, wood, and apd 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Water Gum 
Labels, Red Tape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penknives, and 
Erasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman's, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw-. 
ing Instramenis, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
Boards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper. . Perforated 
Card Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelnpea, w ith ccheanal De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Wmting Desks. Dresai 
Cases, &c. Visiting Cards, Enametied, ivory, yore 
face. American, English, and French Writing anu Letter 
Papers. Elegant Alboms, Manuscript, and Serap Books. 
Morocco Portfolids, embossedand plain. Mojfio and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and Ivory da Pearl, Tortoise. shell, aod. 
u 


Morocco Card nity embossed 
Dissected Maps and Puzzies. lyory and Bone Chég-Mep. 
Backgammon, and Draught Bpards. Plain and fancy Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower C Gold a 

Ready-made Pens, 13—2m 


ups. 
Silver Pencil Cases. &e. feb 


Presb. ch., Phila. S. Lawrence, $1. Mary Anderson, | 
$5. Mrs. Shinn, $2.50. 1st ch. Plymouth. at Northville, 
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_ Tae Lives or Vasco Nunez Dr the Discoverer 


© Peru. New York, 1847, Harper & Brothers, 18mo, 


_ serorz You; or the Log Cabin. By the 


Remains of the jaie Jane Taylor. New York, 
Philadelphia, Wm. S. Martien, 
“Most readers must be acquainted with some 
Of the writings of this estimable Jady, She 


possessed great versatility of talent, and was a 
graceful and attractive writer, both in prose and 
verse; and in both impressed pure moral les- 
sons. She was, withal,a Christian, and with 
‘the hopes of a Christian she died. The me- 
moir written by her brother possesses great in- 
tereat, exhibiting ber character, and tracing her 
liteyary labours. These volumes will be ac- 
‘ceptable to those who can appreciate the fruits 
of a cultivated intellect and heart. 7 


‘Tut! Cottpamion, or Essays on the Principles} 
and Practice 


of American Husbandry; with the Ad- 
dress prepared:to be delivered before the Agricultural 
. and Horticultural Societies of New Haven county, 
“* Connecticut; with an Appendix, containing tables aud 
“Other matter useful to farmers, By the late Hon. Jesse 
‘ Buel, conductor of The Cultivator. To which is pre- 
‘ ‘fixed a Evlogy on the Life and Character of Judge 
Buel, by Amvs Dean, Esq. New York, 1847, Harper 

Brothers, 12mo, pp. 336. 
‘» The high character achieved by Judge Buel, 


as an enlightened agriculturist, will secure great 
Tespect. for his opinions in this department. 


_ He was long favourably known as the conduc-| 


tor.of the Cultivator, and his remarks, his opin- 
ions, bie experience in all matters relating to 
the-business-of farming, will be referred to as 
@uthority. The work before us now appears 
in the sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 


ofthe Pacific Ocean ; Hernando Cortes, the Conqueror 
“of Mexico; and Francisco Pizarro, the Conqueror of 


pp- 276, 

In the annals of adventure, rapacity, and op- 
pression, these names stand conspicuous. The 
discovery of America awakened the cupidity 
- Of the old world, and many were ready to en- 
counter all hazards in the hope of grasping the 
treasures which were held in the hands of the 
weak and imbecile natives. Some idea of the 
adventures of these men may be formed from 
these’succinct narratives, but it would require a 
much longer narrative to depict the horrid cru- 
elties to which the poor aborigines were sub- 
jected. 


An Inrropuction To THe Frenca Laneuace; containing | 


“ fables, select tales, remarkable facts, amusing anec- 
_ dates, &e. With a Dictionary of all the words, trans- 
lated into English. By M. De Fivas, member of 
‘ peveral literary societies. From the fifth English 
_ edition, New York, 1847, D. Appleton & Co.; Phila. 
delphia, G. S. Appleton, 12mo, pp, 147. 
This is a well adapted book for learners of 


French, who have some previous knowledge 
of the Grammar, and is designed as an accom- 
paniment to Ollendorff’s new method of learn- 
ing Fronch. The selections. are made with a 
particular reference to an easy transition from 
what is more familiar to what is more difficult 


jn the language. The dictionary at the close} 


of the volume, renders the task of the learner 

comparatively free from difficulty. 

Tue Horse's Foor, and how to keep it Sound. With 
illustrations, by William Miles, Esq. From the third 
London edition. New York, 1847, D. Appleton & 

Co; Philadelphia, G. S. Appleton, 12mo, pp. 70. 
This appears to be a very complete treatise 

on the subject of the Horse’s Foot, showing its 


structure, its diseases, the ill treatment it often 


receives from ignorant farriers, modes of shoe-|. 


ing, remedies, &c. The noble animal, so ne- 
eessary to the comfort of man, depends for his 
reputation on the state of his feet ; and he per- 
forms at once a valuable service and a merci- 
ful act, who intelligently points out common 
errors which often lead to the ruin of the 
horse, and a rational and effectual way of 
perpetuating his usefulness. Those who have 
charge of horses might save themselves from 
much loss by consulting this book. 


» author of “ Three Experiments,” “The Huguenots in 
France and America,” &c. Third edition. Phila- 
delphia, 1847, G. S. Appleton; New York, D. Appleton 

. & Co., 18mo, pp. 207. 


We have read with gratification several of 
the well written performances of this author, 
particularly his “Three Experiments ;” and 
we trace the same practised hand in the Log 
Cabin. The hero of the tale is a simple, inex- 
perienced, and confiding youth, whose stock in 
trade is an honest heurt, always disposed to do 
right, but often embarrassed by collision with 
the cunning of a world of which he knows but 
little. Integrity, however, carries him through, 
and his life thus furnishes a wholesome example. 
The volume also presents some graphic pictures 
of Western life, ia which the principal personage 
is called to mingle. 


Tur TEMPERANCE Manvat. By the Rev. J. Edwards, 
DD. D. American Tract Society, 32mo, pp. 90. 


This is a multum in parvo on the subject of 
temperance; embracing strong arguments and 
strong facts illustrative of the evils flowing from 
that fountain of death—intemperance. 
a convenient form for distribution. 


_ Pamphlets. —We have received a Sermon by| 


the Rev. Dr. Smyth of Charleston, on the “‘Re- 
lations of Christianity to War,” which abounds 
in striking thoughts most seasonable to the 
times ; and a Sermon on Dancing, by the Rev. 
Dr. Rice of Cincinnati, which we cordially re- 
‘commend to those who are strangely enough 
styled dancing Christians. Professor Dar- 
rach’s Introductory Lecture before his class in 
the Medical Department of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, contains curious matters on the subject of 
Life 
ies Year’s Reflections,” touch on the times 
_in. smooth versification. The Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public 
Schools in the City and County of Philadelphia,| 
embraces all necessary information for the full 
understanding of the progress of a great sys- 
tem of public education. | 
We have received Littell’s Living Age, No. 


344, the Calvinistic Magazine for January and 
bruaty, the Covenanter, and the African Re- 
pository.for February, the Annual Report of t 
Pennsylvania lustitution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
the Minutes of the Synod of South Carolina, a 
the Baptist. Almanac for 1847. | 
EPITAPH. 
_ to the Seviour's, not the creature’s praise. 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


From the’ New York Recorder. 
| CHARITY. 
- Ja the hour of keenest sorrow — 
fn the hour of deepest wo— 
Wait not for the coming morrow, 
To the sad and suffering go— 
Make it thy sincerest pleasure 
To administer relief— 
Freely opening thy treasure 
To pssuage a brother’s grief. 


Go,“and seek the orphan sighing— 
Seck the widow in her tears; 
_ As on mercy’s pinions flying, 

Go, dispel their darkest fears ; 
Seek the stranger sad and weary, 
Pass not on the other side, 
Though the task be sad and dreary, © 

Heeding not the scorn of pride. 


Go, with manners unassuming, © 
In a meek and quiet way— 

O’er the father ne’er presuming, 
Though thy brother sadly stray, 

a Saviour’s kind compassion— 
Tis his righteousness alone, 

All unmerited salvation | 
That around Tuy path has shone. 


When thy heart is warmly glowing, 
With the sacred love of prayer, 

Be thy works of kindness flowing 
Not as with a miser’s care ; 

Dory e’er should by thy watchword— 
Pity drop the balmy tear, 

Always toward the fallen cherish 
Sympathy and love sincere. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Coast or Arrica.—Accounts have been re- 


ceived from her Majesty’s ship Kingfisher,| 


Commander Wilmot Horton, of the 21st Septem 

ber. He had taken two slavers within a fort- 
night of assuming the command of the vessel. 
It was reported a fortnight since that the Ferret, 
8, Commander Sprigg, had captured a full sla- 
ver on the coast of Africa. A letter from Galli- 
nas, dated October 27, confirms this statement. 
It appears that the Contest, 12, Commander 
McMurdo, arrived at Gallinas on the 26th Oct. 
from England, and communicated to the Ferret 


that there was a “‘move on the coast,” great| 


numbers of slaves having been seen marching 
along to points of embarkation. The command- 
er of the Ferret, it would seem, with that promp- 
titude which secured him so much success on 
the coast during a previous command, received 


a month’s provisions from the Contest, and, dur-| 


ing the height of a tornado, stood “out to sea. 
On the following day, having hoisted out her 
launch, she detached her towards the shore, and 
keeping a good look-out, at day-light the follow- 
ing .morning she observed a suspicious brigan- 
tine, most anxious to avoid the communication. 
At noon, however, they boarded her, when she 
proved to be a vessel of only 119 tons, crowded 
with 550 human beings. She had recently left 
Sierra Leone, and had been boarded by the Con- 
test five days previously, when she had a clean 
hold. She was a Brazilian brigantine and 
bound to Rio. 
Montresor, also chased her, and shortly after 
she was captured sent her boat on board. 


SwiTzERLAND.—Jnsurrectionary Movement 
in Friburg.—An insurreclionary movement 
took place in the Canton of Friburg on the 
6th inst. Two columns of insurgents marched 
on that day from Morat and Bulle against the 
capital, but on reaching within a league of the 
city they were fired upon by the government 
troops; and their columns, thrown into confu- 
sion by this unexpected attack, fell back on Mo- 
rat and Estavayer, with the loss of one man 
killed and twelve prisoners. The authorities of 
Friburg had caused a number of persons to be 
arrested, and on the 8th the troops of the gov- 
ernment, composed of infantry, carabineers, and 
artillery, marched upon Morat, the head-quar- 
ters of the insurrection. 


Irtaty.—A letter from Rome, in the Aix-la- 
Chapelle Gazette of the 8th ult. states that tle pro- 
vincial assembly of the Commune of Rome had 
just held a meeting, at which, on the proposition 
of Prince Borghese, it was resolved unanimous- 
ly to present a petition to the Pope, praying him 
to grant to the city of Rome a communal con- 
stitution, as promised by Gregory XIV. in 
1831, toall the towns of the Papal States. The 
popularity of the Pope continues unabated. He 
has recently raised the wages of the labourers, 
and given directions for extensive drainage 
works, 

The weather in Italy has been unusually se- 
vere. 

Tue Cnorera.—lIt is stated that the cholera 
continues to make frightful ravages throughout 
nearly the whole of Persia. 

Tue Irish Poor 1n Mancnester.—The 
stream of Irish mendicants which has for some 
weeks poured into our town appears (o increase, 
and the wretched families to be met with ‘at 
every street corner are painfully numerous. |! 
is harrowing to the feelings to mark the suffer- 
ing children, the almost infants, who, without 
shoe or stocking, and with nothing but rags to 
cover them, in this inclement weather, craw] 
after their parents, really and truly, we believe, 
in the majority of instances, because those pa- 
rents have no place to shelter them until they 
go out and beg the means of procuring the scan- 
tiest and coarsest food. | 

Forty-four vessels and three thousand men 
are employed by the Government in affording 
ary to the starving poor of Ireland and Scot- 
and. 


THE FAMINE IN EUROPE. 


Scortanp.—The cry of distress for want of 
food, which comes from Scotland, though} 
drowned by the greater one from Ireland, is stil! 
painful to hear. We give the following few ex- 
tracts from letters addressed tothe Rev. Dr. 
McLeod, Dean of the Chapel Royal, Scotland. 

From the Rev. J. Dewar, Parish of Kilma- 
chin.— There is a painful peculiarity marking 
our present destitution. In past -years of scar- 
city we could calculate on sure. prospective re- 
lief from the potato crop, at the end of July; 
but this year there are no potatoes in store or 

ct. Meal must be our sole and entire 
support. In a word, my own opinion is that 
there are trials awaiting us tn the Highlands, 
for the next nine months, such as neither we nor 
our fathers ever experienced. Never were the 
aid and sympathy of a generous public more re- 
quired than they are this year.” 

From the Rev. William Frazer, Parish of 
Ulva.—“1 believe it is beyond the power of 
many individuals to keep themselves in life till 
summer. It is a common case for me to have 
anapplication from a family of six persons, who 
did not taste food, they say, for two days pre- 
viously, either for the loan of money, or for 
what will serve as diet. In short, I give it as 
my candid opinion, that there will be many 
deaths here soon, unless something be done 
immediately.” 

From David Ross, Esq., Parish of Tober- 
mory.—** | have met with men and women, who 
declared that they had not tasted food for twen- 
ty-foue hours; and lately a woman applied to 
me for relief, who declared that she and her hus- 
band both lived on three half pence worth of 
barley meal fortwo days. The emaciated forms 
of men, women, and children, may convince the 
on POY observer, that the distress is deep and 
neral. 


Patrick Fitzgerald, Reman Catholic curate of 


The Cygnet, 8, Commander 


_ In a very judicious letter from the Rev, 


Archibald Clerk, parish of Kilmallie, it is stated 
that out of a population of nearly six thousand, 
in that parish, there are three thousand one hun- 
dred and forty requiring ‘aid, and six hundred 
and fifty-eight requiring instant food to prevent 
starvation. 

The Rev. Donald McDonald, Incumbent of 
Kilmeny, Islay, thus writes: * My information 
leads me to say that there are in the villages and 
other localities in Islay, upwards of five thou- 
sand souls, whose pressing wants and impend-| 
ing starvation demand immediate relief.” 

IngLaNpD.—The accounts from Mayo given 
in the Freeman’s Journal are very painful. In 
the Parish of Cong, twenty-seven deaths oc- 
curred within a week; in a neighbouring par- 
ish, a like number in three weeks. Rev. 


Kilgeever, thus illustrates’ the intensity of the 
famine: ‘I shall never forget the impression 
made on my mind a few days ago by a most 
heart-rending case of starvation. I have wit. 
nessed the poor mother of five in family, send- 
ing her little children, almost lifeless from hun- 
ger, to’bed, and, despairing of ever seeing them 
alive, she-took her last leave of them. In the 
morning, her first act was to touch their lips 
with her hand to see if the breath of life still re- 
mained; but the poor mother’s fears were nol 
groundless, for not a breath could ‘she feel from 
some of her dear little children; that night 
buried them in the night of eternity.” The 
Cork Examiner sums up the state of things in 
the neighbourhood of Skibbereen. the 
parish of Kilmoe, fourteen died on Sunday: 
three of these were buried in coffins, eleven 
were buried without other covering than the 
rags they wore when alive. One gentleman, a 
good and charitable man, speaking of this case, 
says—‘The distress is so appalling, that we 
must throw away all feeling of delicacy;’ and 
another says—‘I would rather give ls. to a 
starving man than 4s. 6d. for a coffin.” One 
hundred and forty died in the Skibbereen work- 
house in one month: eight have died in one 
day! And Mr. McCarthy Downing states, that 
‘they came into the house merely and solely 
for the purpose of getting a coffin.” | 

France.—The French Government has sus- 
pended the navigation laws, and corn is brought 
in free of duty, by ships of all nations, from any 
ports; a large portion of it is imported here 
from the Black Sea, in Greek ships, I hear 
there is still a vast supply in Southern Russia 
—that the Russian harvest is most abundant. 

Four steamers laden with corn had founder- 
ed in the Rhone, on their way to Lyons. One 
of them contained two thousand sacks of wheal, 
and sunk under the enormous weight of that 
cargo. 

A letter dated Marseilles, Dec. 29, 1846, says: 
‘‘] find an immense movement in corn here. 
The port is crowded with ships. Upward o 
one million two hundred thousand quarters of 
wheat have been imported, and nearly all of it 
is gone into the interior, chiefly in the direction 
of Lyons, by carts. The roads are so cut up 


subject of his first lecture was the topography, 
population, and productions of the Chinese Em- 


by the traffic, that they resemble rivers of mud. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 


The United States Squadron, under the com. 
mand of Commodore Biddle, consisting of the 
Columbus, seventy-four, and the corvette Vin- 
cennes, have been on a visit to the Island of Ja- 
pan. The Sandwich Island Polynesian gives 
the following account of their reception : 

The ship anchored some distance below the 
city (Jeddo) for want of proper charts, and the 


indisposition of the authorities toallow hertocome| 


nearer. The letter from the Uniied States Gov- 
ernment was forwarded to the Emperor, explain- 
ing the objects of the visit, to which he replied 
that he had heard of the United States, that 
they were a flourishing and great nation, and 
that he hoped they would cantinne ta be pree 
perous, but declined any closer relations with 
them. The only foreign trade that would .be 
allowed, was with the Dutch and Chinese. He 
begged the ship would supply herself with wha! 
she wanted speedily, up anchor, be off, and 
never return. 

Landing was disallowed, but the ship was sup- 
plied with such as the country afforded, wood, 
water, poultry, eggs, and vegetables, for which 
neither pay nor presents were received in re- 
turn. Nothing like trade was allowed with the 
numerous visiters that came on board. Even 
presents of coin, &c. fZiven to some of the 
shore-people, wereafterwards returned. ‘Theonly 
productions of the country obtained, were a parcel 
of presents sent by thé Emperor to the Commo- 
dore, which were declined by him. The Japa- 
nese officer havingAhem in charge, dared not 
return without delivering them, and as it was al 
the dusk of the evening, he threw his packet in- 
to one uf the quarter boats, and pulled off for 
theshore, as fast as possible. There being no way 
to return it, the contents were divided among 
the officers, but they contained nothing of much 
value or skill in workmanship. 

The Japanese had heard of the intended visit 
of the Columbus, but,seemed much surprised at 
her dimensions. She was visited by many of 
the inhabitants, evidently with the Emperor’s 
permission, but there were no females among 
them. Armed boats were kept about her, as in 
the case of the Manhattan, but they were not of 
force to resist a man-of-war. The men are re. 
presented as a fine, athletic race, inquisitive, and 
intelligent. The shore off which the Columbus 
lay, was rocky, but wooded, fertile, and appa- 
rently well cultivated. Hogs and bullocks were 
not to be had, though other supplies were 
plentiful. The Columbus lay there ten days. 
The Vincennes was subjected to similar treat- 
ment. 

The uniform of the officers that boarded the 
Columbus, was of a singular description, resem- 
bling somewhat female attire, according to 
American ideas, ratherthan a military, or even 
male costume.- So fair and youthful were some 
of these gentlemen, that were it not for the two 
swords they each wore, they would have readily 
been ieidtuhion for women. The military wore 
metallic armour, proteciing the body and limbs. It 
was richly japanned and very flexible. On the 
back of each individual were the armorial bear- 
ings of the chief or clan to which he belonged. 
These were all painted in circles, and exhibited 
much intricacy of design and heraldic know- 
ledge. 

In one of the drawings of these, which, through 
the politeness of Dr. Guillon, we were permit- 
ted to examine, on board of the Columbus, we 
noticed as the centre symbol, a perfect Roman 
cross, ‘This is the more singular as the cross 
has been for centuries, in Japan, an object of 
national contempt. ‘The Japanese officers ex- 
hibited the greatest sensitiveness in allowing the 
Americans to look at their swords, the blades of 
which were of exceeding keenness and delicacy, 
rivaling in appearance and quality, the best Da- 
mascene. ‘There is a saying among them, that 
Japanese arms and valour are inseparably uni- 
ted, and they cannot part with any of the former 
without a diminution of the latter. | 

It. was with evident reluctance, therefore, that 
they allowed the blades of their arms to be seen 
at all, and no inducement could have procured) 
one. They all carried two, one a large two- 
handed weapon, the other smaller, and intended 
for closer quarters, In politeness, the Japanese 
gentlemen were not ta be excelled. They gen- 
erally, while on board, eat of their own food, but 
were gratified with wines or liquors. On the 
first night of arrival, the visitors manifested a 
strong desire to sleep on board-; but being given} 
to understand that such a liberty was contrary 
to the rules of the ship, they good-naturedly left. 

These are all the particulars we have as yet} 
gathered, of this visit to Japan. The result 
shows that it met with no better success than 
previous attempts, and that the Japanese are de- 


‘termined to persevere in their exclusive policy,! 


- they pass the line of eternal snow, and rise to 


content with the amount of their present inter- 


course with Christendom, through the agents of} ty-seven to the square mile, or only covéiters 


the Dutch factory at Nangasacki, In looki 
at the result of the contact of the European races, 
with the native powers of India and China, o 
cannot but admire the polite wariness of the Ja- 
panese,. Every visitor is treated hospitably, 
but kept on board his own ship. Compliments 
are met with compliments, wants gratuitously 
supplied, and not a shadow of real complaint 
given. Christendom will find this peaceful, gen- 
tlemanly demeanour, a stronger barrier to their 
attempts at securing a diplomatic and trading) 
foothold, than were all the elephants and sabres 
of India, or the unwieldy war-junks and pomp- 
ous proclamations of the Chinese. As yet, not 
even the most frivolous pretext for force, or even 
pushing negotiations has been given. - How long 
Japan will be enabled to maintain herself as a 
terra incognita, is a problem of great interest 
to us lovers of something new. In the present! 
age, it is almost the only country there would} 
be any excitement in visiting, or that could fur- 
nish a taking, book. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Mr. S. W. Williams has been engaged in lec- 
turing on China, in the city of New York. The 


pire. We copy the following abstract of this 
lecture from the Journal of Commerce. 

Few nations, said Mr. Williams, had been 
viewed with more interest than the Chinese. 
We had looked upon them with a strange mix- 
ture of admiration and contempt, respect and 
ridicule. Secluded by impassable mountains 
and desert wastes, from the rest of the race, 
their existence was hardly known till the twen- 
ty-seventh dynasty of kings sat on the imperial 
throne; and, even now, there is little real know- 
ledge concerning them, It may be safely said 
that the majority of the people in this country 
and in Europe, form their notions of China, more 
from the quaint drawings on the articles of China 
manufacture, and from pictures in school geo- 
graphies, than fromall othersources put together. 
It is our purpose not to seize on the fantastic 
and the curious merely, but to view them as 
men, whom we have much to teach, and from 
whom, it may be, we havesomethingtolearn. Mr. 
W. proceeded to speak of the immense size of the 
Empire, which, he said, including the three di- 
visions, China proper, Manchouria, and Soon- 
garia, of which names, by the way, the Chinese 
know nothing, was one-third larger than all Eu- 
rope, and three times the size of the Roman Em- 
pire, in the days of its glory. Of these divi- 
sions, China proper is the smallest. It contains 
eighteen provinces, which on an average are 
about as large as Missouri or Pennsylvania. 
These are about one hundred thousand square 
miles larger than our twenty-eight states. ~The 
capital of the whole empire is Peking, which 
stands in the midst of a wide plain, and is some 
twenty-three miles in circuit. 

The territory of China proper is divided into 


three great basins, by two parallel ranges of 


mountains, running westward from the sea, and 
gradually increasing in altitude, till, in Thibet, 


the highest peaks in the world, the Himmaleh 
Mountains. Inthe eighteen provinces, they are 
not high, and are cultivated to their very sum- 
mits. Through each of these valleys passes a 
river, receiving the confluent streams from the 
mountains, and forming for each the great ave- 
nue of commerce. Probably nocountry is more 
equally watered than China. 
In the northern portion lies the greatest in- 
habited plain in the world. It is five times the 
size of Pennsylvania, and contains one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven millions of inhabitants, 
Through this portion flows the Yellow _ river, 
in an extremely crooked channel, and with a 


stream sn rapid that it is little navigated. It re- 
ceives its name from its turbid waters, Which 


bear down such immense quantities of clay as 
to tinge the sea even one hundred miles from its 
mouth, It is about two thousand two hundred 
miles in length. | 
The Yan tse Kiang drains the second or cen- 
tral valley. It is three thousand miles long, 
and has Nankin. one hundred and fifty miles 
from its mouth. Over these rivers a ‘* govern- 
or” is appointed, but they frequently break 
through the artificial barriers, atid spread in 
immense deluge over the country. Not long 
since, a whole city was submerged, and one 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants perished. 
Besides these natural features, there are two 
great works of art for which China is distin- 
uished—its Wall and the Great Canal, The 
Vall has been standing two thousand one hun- 
dred years. It is composed of two walls, each 
about four feet thick, and twenty feet high, in- 
clining inwards, and filled up with earth and 
rubbish. ‘Towers are raised every three hun- 
dred yards. These are in some parts of consid- 


more than are found on an average on a square! 
mile in England. But the Chinese have no 
beasts of burden, or cattle, to be supported from 
the soil; they do not use woolen garments, and 
therefore have no need of flocks ; their animal! 
food is of the very cheapest kind, poultry and 
bacon ; their soil is fertile, and all of it cultiva- 
ted, and in the south it yields two crops annually, 
while it is estimated that one-fourth of the soil of 
England lies waste; and yet the greatest fear 
of the Government is famine, and in case of the 
failure of crops the inhabitants are sometimes 
driven to the horrible necessity of feeding 
on each other. Cannibalism is not unknown in 

This vast population is composed of several 
different families. The aboriginal Chinese still 
maintain an independent existence in the interi- 
or, west of Canton. The Mongols compose the} 
larger number, but the Manchoos from the north 
are a stronger race, and more energetic, as ap- 
pears from the fact, that, though numbering but 
four millions, they conquered -all China in ten 
years, and still hold possession of it. The 
Thibetans resemble the Hindoos, 

The mineral wealth of the country is abun- 
dant. Besides coal, which in the cities is the 
common fuel, and which is found in great quan- 
lities, there are veins of gold and silver, lead, 
copper, and iron, 

Cotton is cultivated in all the central pro- 


vinces—from one of the towns, Koton, we de-| 


rive the name. ‘The plant has the nankeen 
colour, and is not white as in this country. 
The peculiar staple however is Tea, 
grown all over the country; the varieties are 
occasioned by the difference of soil, climate, 
cultivation, age of leaf, &c. It flourishes on the 
sandy hills, and is not raised in the more fertile 
plains. The plant attains its maturity in 
three years, and flourishes about twenty. It 
belongs to the Japonica family, the leaf being 
not so thick and leathen as that of the common 
Japonica, nor so thin as that of the apple or 
cherry. 
ing the leaf, the process of picking, rolling, fir- 
ing, by scattering upon hot plates, drying in 
baskets over a slow fire, and colouring by means 
of a powder of gypsum and indigo, or Prussian 
blue, Mr. Williams mentioned the mode of its 
use among the natives. ‘The decoction is never 
adulterated with milk and sugar in China, but 


made by pouring hot water upon the dried leaves} 


in the cup, and drunk immediately. In Thibet 
the leaves. are fried with butter, in Burmah pick- 
led. The Mongols mix them with oil, and press 
them into a solid mass. ‘The tea thus prepared 


they carry in their journeys, breaking pieces} 


from the mass when they wish to use it. The 
annual exportation of tea from China amounts 
toa million pounds, and the labour of preparing, 
packing, and shipping this article in Canton 
.alone, employs one hundred thousand persons. 


The Chinese themselves are very fastidious] 


in their tea, and all the names we have are but 
a small part ofthe great number of fancy titles 
for the production of particular provinces, or 
persons, or of plants of peculiar excellence. 
The camphor tree flourishes in China, Siam, 


and the neighbouring tslands; its wood is used} 


in the construction of ships, and the gum forms 
an important item of commerce. Mr. Williams 
concluded by describing the mode of its prepara- 
tion. ‘The twigs and leaves of the tree are col- 
lected and packed in layers, with alternate lay- 
ers of clay. ‘The pile thus constructed is sur- 
rounded by a mass of dry wood, which being 
set on fire, the camphor is sublimated and con- 
densed to a straw mould in which it is collect- 
ed. ~ This is again purified by sublimation, and 
thus is obtained the camphor of commerce, 


ROBERT RAIKES. | 
It has. been generally. supposed, says the 


of Sabbath Schools, was a converted man when 
he staried his simple but wonderful means of 
grace; but an English clergyman stated, at an 
anniversary in Boston, that he was convicted of 
the need of salvation by hearing one of the little 
girls, in the Sabbath school he formed, read the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. What a peculiar 
coincidence, or rather providence! Lutile ‘did 
Mr. Raikes imagine, when collecting together 
the poor, ragged and ignorant children from the 
streets, that he was thus establishing an instru- 
mentality by which he should be saved himself. 
— Boston Recorder. 


REMARKABLE WEATHER. 

The occurrence of remarkable and unseason- 
able weather leads us to look back and see what 
kind we have had in previous years—both of 
cold and. heat. ‘The following account ‘of the 
most remarkable winter” of which there is any 
record preserved,. on which perfect reliance is 
to be placed, clearly shows that the rigour of the 


erable strength, in others mere piles of earth. 


Through three or four large gates the whole 


commerce of central Asia pours into China, 

The Canal was constructed in the twelfih 
century. It-is nearly seven hundred miles long, 
passes through ten degrees of latitude, and sub- 
serves the purposes of irrigation as well as of 
commerce. It does not, indeed, compare ad- 
vantageously with similar works in modern 
times; but when we remember that it was plan- 
ned and completed long before such a thing was 
thoughtofin Europe, it isa remarkable monument 
of the energy, industry, and civilization of the 
Chinese, in the times when the Western world 
was shadowed with the dark ages, 


The division called by us ‘Tartary, contains} 


about seven hundred and ninety thousand square 


miles, or a little less than all the United States} 


east of the Mississippi. The inhabitants are 
agriculturists. In the west part of this province, 
lies the Great Desert of central Asia. Forages 
the only road from Europe to China, lay over 
this sea of sand, and this was one reason of the 
is@lation of this great Empire. Over this por- 
tion are scattered salt lakes, some four or 
five hundred in number. It is acold, frozen 
region, the name Thibet signifying ‘the cold 
region of the North.” It has an elevation of 
fifileen thousand feet from the level of the sea; 
and the earliest traveller, Marco Polo, mentions 
the difficulty of making water boil in these lofty 
regions. The same fact is still observed. 


The climate of China is about ten degrees} 


colder than that of places in the same latitude 
on the American shore. This is owing, Mr. 
Williams supposes, to the lofty mountains west, 
north, and on the Islands of Japan, which are 
always crowned with snow. Canton in latitude 
22 deg. has the climate of Charleston; Shan- 
ghai, in latitude 32 deg. the climate of New 
York, and at Peking in latitude 40 deg. though 
the heat. of summer frequently arises to 110 
deg., the most intense cold is experienced in 
winter, the thermometer standing for weeks to- 
gether at 10 dey. below zero. The climate of 
Canton is one of the most delightful in .the 
world, varying between 40 and 80 deg., and 
seldom in summer rising above 90 deg. 

The annual Typhoons along the coast begin 
in July, and continue until October. They are 


ascertained to be rotary, beginning at 


north, and ending on the- south west coast. 
During their continuance no vessel is safe with- 
out abundant sea room, ‘The speaker stated 
that on one occasion an American vessel of 
three hundred tons, half loaded, was driven a 
mile and a half ashore by the fury of the gale. 
Respecting the population of the Chinese} 
Empire, Mr. Williams said, we had no data but 
those furnished by the Chinese, though this was 
more than we possessed of any other Asiatic 
nation, 
ber three hundred and sixty-two millions, Dr. 
Morrison believed this nearly correct; and 
others best able to judge coincide in this opin-| 
ion. In confirmation of it, it was stated that 


{ 


winter is far less than in “olden times” owing 
no doubt to the progress of cultivation of the 
surface of the earth as well as to the increase 
of population covering it. 

In the year 301, the cold was so intense, the 
Black Sea was entirely frozen over. 

In 401, the Pontus Sea, and the Sea between 
Constantinople and Scutari in Turkey were en- 
tirely frozen over. 

The Danube was frozen over in 462 so thata 
whole army crossed on the ice. 

The Black Sea was again frozen over in 762 
and the snow drifted to the depth of 50 feet. 

Carriages crossed the Adriatic Sea on the ice 
in 859, and in 860 the cold was so intense that 
cattle froze to death in their stalls. The Me- 
diterranean Sea was so thickly frozen over that 
it was passable for carriages and horses, and 
merchandize was transported across it on the 
ice. - | 
1133. This year the river Po was frozen 
from Cremona to the sea; wine burst the casks 


containing it, and trees split with immense| 


noise. 

1216. The river Po was frozen this year to 
the depth of 16 feet. 

1234. The Mediterranean was again frozen 
over, and a whole pine forest was killed by the 
cold. 

1282, This year the snow was so deep in 
Austria, that houses were entirely buried beneath 
it, and many persons perished. | 

1292. The Rhine was frozen over, and the 
— is represented as being of ** an enormous 

epth.” 

1323. The Baltic Sea was frozen over so as 
to be passable for six weeks, 

1344. All the rivers in Italy were frozen 
over. | 

1349, 1402 and 1408. The Baltic Sea was 
frozen over in each of these years. 

1384, The Rhine and Gulf of Venice were 
frozen over. 

1423, 1426 and 1459. In each of these 
years the travelling from Lubec to Prussia was: 


> 


this great number gives two hundred and seven-! 


performed on the ice, . 

1620, The Sea between Constantinople and 

Iskodar was passable on the ice. 
1670. The cold was intense throughout Eu- 
rope. 
1681. This year the cold was so severe as to 
split whole forests of oak trees. 

1690. Scotland this year was visited with an 
awful snow storm, which lasted for thirteen} 
days and nights, during which time nine-tenths 
of the sheep were frozen to death, and many 
shepherds lost their lives. 

1692. Wolves came into Vienna and attack- 
ed men and women, owing to the intense cold 
and hunger. 


1729 or 1730. In one of these years another 


The Chinese census makes the num-} great snow storm visited Scotland, in which 


about twenty thousand sheep and many shep-} 


| herds were lost—* by a single day’s snow.” 


1776. This year the Danube was frozen over 
five feet thick below Vienna. in 
Scotland was. the scene of another terri 


It is} 


After describing the mode of cur-f 


Zion’s Herald, that Robert Raikoe, the founder 


_as once a week, 


snow storm in 1794, which is the most extraor- 
dinary one of which there is any record. In 
one single night snow fell to the depth of eight 
or ten feet, and in some places the most lofty 
trees were entirely covered. By this one 
night’s storm seventeen shepherds lost their 
lives, and thousands of sheep, besides other aai- 
mals, were destroyed. One farmer alone lost 
fourteen hundred sheep. After the storm had 
abated, and the snow had somewhat disappear- 
ed, there were found collected together (by its 
violence) in one spot, the dead bodies of two 
men, one woman, forty-five dogs, three horSes, 
nine black. cattle, one hundred and eighty hares 
and one thousand eight hundred and forty 
sheep. 

The above are the most remarkable accounts 
of the old world, and strangely contrast with 
the weather of the present time; or even that 


Saurday Gazette. 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 
According to Mr. McGregory, the population 
of the world is 812,553,713. According to 
Bell, this vast multitude is thus divided : 


Whites, 440,000,000 
Copper Coloured, . 150,000,000 
Mulattoes, .. 230,000,000 
Blacks, . . 120,000,000 


Hassel deemed the world’s population to be 
936,461 ,000, possessing the following religions: 


Christians, . 252,000,000 
Jews, . 5,000,000 
Mahometans, . . . 120,105,000 
Braminists, . ‘ 140,000,000 
Buddists, . = e . 313,497,000 
All others, 134,000,000 
The Christian world : 
Catholics, A 137,000,000 
Protestants, . 65,000,00 
Greek Church, &c., 50,000,000 


The population of Europe is estimated by 
Malte Brun at 214,000,000 souls. Asia is put 
down by Balbi at 413,844,000. | 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Symptoms or 1n ANimALS.,—A full 
and frequent pulse, loss of appetite, dejected 
head, and a languid or watery eye, with a dis- 
position to lie down in a dark or shady place,| 
are certain marks, in all brute animals, of one 
of the most frequent diseases with which they 
are affected—that is, the fever. The watery eye, 
an inability to bark or barking with a stertorous 
hoarseness, indicate the approach of madness in 
the dog. The elevation of the hair onthe back 
of a cat, and its not falling upon its feet, when 
thrown from a moderate height, are the premoni- 
tory signs of that disease, which has long prov- 
ed fatal to that species of animal both in Europe 
and America, ‘The tail of a horse losing its 
regularity of motion from side to side, indicates 
that he is indisposed, and the part in which his 
disease is seated is pointed out by one of his ears 
inclining backwards to the side affected. 
seat of disease in the abdomen, where the signs 
are concealed, may be known by pressing the 
hand upon his whole belly. When the diseased 
part is pressed, he will manifest marks of pain, 
—American Agriculturist, 


Cream.—Cream that has been suffered to 
stand until rancid, or slightly mouldy, which is 
often the case, should never be churned ; it may 
make very palatable cream cheese, but abomi- 
nably bad butter. Cream never rises from the 
milk after thirty-six hours’ standing. ‘This may 
be proved by the lactometer. It becomes more 
solid, and thus appears thicker, but nothing is 
gained in quantity, and much lost ip quality, by 
suffering it to stand too long before skimming. 


-Soor.—The effect of salt when 
combined with soot, is extraordinary; the Rev. 
E. Cartwright found, that in one row manured 
with this mixture, he obtained two hundred and 
forty potatoes, while in an adjoining row of the 
same length, treated with lime, the yield was 
only one hundred and fifty. 


Porato PLantine.—Having had some expe- 
rience in the culture of the potato, | beg leave 
to call your attention to one point, a fact not 
well understood, I believe, or at least if so, not 
generally practised; that is, that planting the 
large or prominent eyes only, you will get a 
better yield and less small ones. I have tried 
the experiment several times, and always get 
the same result. I consider five single eyes 
(as they are called) the proper seed for a hill, 
and would put the rows three and a half feet 
apart one way, and two and a half the other. 
When whole or cut potatoes are planted, the 
large or prominent ones take the lead, and will 
produce good sized tubers if no other put out; 
but if the season is favourable, (say warm and 
not too wel) the small eyes will throw out stalks 
which much retard the growth of the others, and 
only produce small ones, if any at all. If the 
latter part of the season should prove unfavour- 
able, (too dry) the product of the small stock 
would not be worth gathering. I prefer pota- 
toes being cut for seed to planting whole ones ; 
a middling sized one cut in three pieces being 
. much better than to plant it whole, as it spreads 
the stalks in the hill, and many kinds of pota- 
toes containing a large number of eyes should 
be cut in several pieces, in order to have as 
equal a number of stalks in a hill as possible. 
I know this is contrary to the theory and rprac- 
tice of many farmers; but why not as well 
plant a dozen kinds of corn, or a whole ear, in 
a fill, as to plant a potato that will produce’ 
twenty or thirty stalks? In one case, | am an- 
swered that you would get no corn ; in the other, 
I answer, you get very few potatoes of any size 
compared to what you would if properly divided, 
besides wasting three times the amount of seed 
necessary, if, as I said before, it was properly 
divided. For my planting I take the eyes sin- 
gly from the potatoes, with a pointed knife for 
the purpose, and consider that | am doubly and 
trebly paid for the labour; first, in the saving 
of the bulk of my potatoes required for seed, of 
which not more than one-third is required as 
when planted whole, and about half as many as 
when cut; and again in harvest, by getting 
more bushels per acre, and those of a good even 
size generally.— A Vermont Farmer. 
BuckwueatT.— The New York Courier’s cor- 
respondent remarks that buckwheat is but little 
known in England—as food for man, it is utter- 
ly unknown, It is sometimes sown to keep 
pheasants from more valuable crops, and around 
bee hives for the sake of the honey which the 
bees extract from its flowers. 


Satt ror Hocs.—Hogs, during the process 
of fattening, should be supplied with salt as often 
It is no less, advantageous to 
them than the ox, the cow, or the sheep, and 
when liberally given, is a preventive of many 
diseases, to which, from their continual confine- 
ment, and the effects of hearty food, they are 
inevitably exposed. Store hogs are also greatly 
benefitted by a liberal provision of salt, and will 
generally partake of it once or twice a week, as 
eagerly, and to all appearance with as good 
zest, as they do of corn or meal. Charcoal is 
also highly salutary in its influences upon the 
health of swine.—Maine Farmer. 

Prorecrine From Micr.—A corres- 
pondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle mixes soot 
and milk till of the consistency of thick paint, 
and then applies it to the trees with a brush. 
This, applied once a year, he finds effectual pro- 
tection against hares and rabbits. Wouldit not} 
be equally so against mice? 


bigs OF THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY—By the 

Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D andothers,18mo. Persona! 
Declension and Revival of Religion in the Soul, by the 
Rev. Octavius Winslow, author of “The Experimental and 
Practical View of the Work of the Holy Spirit,” « The 


Atonement,” &c. 12mo. Just published and for sale by 
S. APPLETON, 
~ feb 13—3t No, 148 Chesinut street, Philadelphia. 


ally. By the Rev William Neill, D.D. late 
Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. and formerly pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian church, Albany, New York. 


The Noahic Covenant. Noah's 


of our own country since its settlement.— Neal’s| Tn 


Thel 4 


BOOK FOR FAMILIES —Lectures on Biblical His- 
tory, comprising the leading facts irom the Creanon 
to the death of Joshua; designed to promote and facilitate 
the careful reading of the sacred Scriptures, and adapted to 
the use of families, Bible classes, and ng people ~~ 
tor 


Centents.—The Creation. The Garden of Eden—Cove- 
nant of Works, &c. The Aposiasy ‘The Offerings of Cain 
and Abel. Death of Adam—birth of Seth. The Deluge. 
and Death. 
ongin of various Languages. The Calling of Abram. ‘The 
Abrahamic Covenant. Abraham's faith tried by the virtual 
sacrifice of Isaac. Incidents in¢he Life of leaac. Life of 
Jacob. Jacob's Viswn. Jeseph sold by his trethren. Jo- 
seph's Elevation at the Court of Egypt. Joseph makes 
himself known to his brethren. and sends for his father. 
Jacob and his family go into Egypt. and there the Patriarch 
dies. Jacob's funeral, and Joseph's ceath. ‘The Birth and 
Preservation of Moses. Moses flees into Midian, Moses 
receives his commission. Moses and Aaron proceed to exe- 
cute their commission. The Passover {institated. Particu- 
lars connected with the exit from Egypt. Occurrences 
between the Red and Mount Sina. The Law given, 
and the Sinai Covenant instituted. The Tabernacle 
Jewish muinjsiry. Presumption and Rebellion punished. 
e Brazen Serpent a typeof Christ, Character and Pre- 
a va's tron to office, Canaan. 
The last acts and of Joshua. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

This work presents ail the prominent facts in the early 
Scripture History in the order of their occurrence, and in a_ 
manner so impressive and attractive, that they easily find a 
lodgment in the memory of the attentive reader. In addi 
tion to this, every thing is turned te the best ctical ac- 
count; and while the mind is brought in contact with the 
history, 1f it 18 not the reader's own fault, the heart is brought 
in contact with those great moral and spiritual truths which 
the history suggests. It isa work admirably adapted to the 
young; and, indeed, persons of any age may be the wiser 
and better for perusing it. It is to be presumed that there 
will be an extensive demand for it in consideration of its 
venerable author being sv well known and so highly ea- 
teemed.— Albany Argua. 

Recently published, and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 

No. 37 South Seventh st. near Chesinut, Philadelphia, 

feb 13—3t and No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


AMILY GROCERY STORE.—James R. Wess, hay- 
ing resumed bus ness, at the old stand formerly occu- 
pied by him, at the south west corner of Dock and Second 
streets, Philadelphia, would informs his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he is now prepared io supply them with 
every description of Choice ‘l'eas, Groceries (Liquors ex- 
cepted,) and Fancy articles, usually found in the best gro- 
cery establishments, at reasonable rates, and hopes to be 
favoured with a share of their custom. 
& Every article sold by him guarantied equal to repre- 
fly 
Goods sent to affy part of the cit expense, or care- 
fully packed for the country. oct 31—tf 


OAF SUGARS, &c.— New York Double Refined Sugar, 
just received ; also Philadelphia Loaf, Lump, Crushed, 
aud Pulverised Sugars at rates. Fresh Pre- 
served Ginger, at one dollar per jar. Superior Biack and 
Green Teas; Government Java Coffee, new Pickies, extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels and half barrels, together witha 
general assortment of Groceries, (Wines and Liquors exce pt- 
ed.) for sale at lowest prices by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and ‘Tea Dealer, 8S. W. corner Dock anu Second 
streets Philadelphia. feb 13—3: 


S W. COLTON, Deacer 1n Teas, SuGars, Corres, 
e Spicks, south-west corner of Arch 
and Tenth streets, and No. 91 South Eighth street, below 
Walnut, Philadelphia. Invites Housekee; ers and Consum- 
ers to call and examine his supply of Fresn Goops, which 
are of the best quality the market affords, and which will 
be sold on the most reasonable terms, 

The stock embraces the finest quality GREEN AND BLack 
Tras, viz. Young Hysen, best qua rd $1 per pound. 
Young Hyson, superior, 75 cents per Young Hyson, 
good, 50 cents per ib. Imperial, Gunpowder, and Old Hy- 
son, best quality, each, $1 per Ib - 

Black Teas.—Rose flavoured, Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 
per, 374 cts. Cumshaw Souchong, very superior, per [b> 
Ningyong Souchorg, very superior, 62 to 75 cia per Ib. 
Ningyong Souchong, a good breakfast tea, 50 cts. per Ib, 
Flowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cents per Ib, To families 
urchasing a box ora number of pounds of any of the above 
Teas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. 

Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined 
and Brown Sugars of beat‘quality. Good white Presxrvine 
Sugar, only 10 cents per lb. Baker's Broma, a new and im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick should never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 
and Spiced Chocolate, and Cocoa Shells, also Cracked Co- 
coa. Mocha, Olid Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams, Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beet, ‘Tongues. and Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Oil, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelli. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do., Herki- 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sances, Castile, Variegated 
‘and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &c. &c. Constantly on hand a large assortment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Waiter, a genuine 
article from the Island St. Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. aug 29—tf 


NDERTAKER.—William N. Attwood, No. 18 North 
Eighth street, three doors below Filbert, Philadelphia, — 
Sexton of the Central Presbyterian Church, having com- 
menced the business ofan Undertaker, respectfully offers his 
services to his friends and the public in general. He has 
vaults for both temporary and permanent interments at the 
Central Presbyterian Church. Eighth and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia, with which he has been connected for many 
y ears. e will attend at any hour, night or day, to render 
such services as are required in his branch of business. He 
is permitted to refer to the Trustees of the Central Church 
as to his capacity and faithful attention to business, 
ILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 
No. 18 North Eighth, west side, third door below Filbert 
street. jan 16—3m 


HE GREAT SUPPER.—-The Great Supper, or an 
Illustration and Defence of the leading Doctrines of 
Grace, by the Rev. A G. Fairchild. D.D. with an Introdue- 
tion by the Rev. A. ‘T. McGill, D.D. 18mo, 180 pp. Price, 
half sheep or muslin gilt, 33 cents, half roan. 25 cents. A 
new edition, carefully revised, and considerably improved 
by the author. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of Redstone, 
October 7, 1846.—Resolved, ‘That the Presbytery, through 
their Stated Clerk, furnish the Board of Publication with a 
copy of the work entitled, “The Great Supper,” by Ashbel 
G. Fairchild, with the earnest request that they world pe 
lish it, and place iton their catalogue, as we are fully of the 
opinion that its general circulation would greatly subserve 
the cause of truth and Presbyterianism jn the land. True 
extract from the Minutes. Wixson, Stated Clerk. 
Just published and for sale by 
J. P. ENGLES, Agent. 
feb 13—2t Corner Seventh and George sts. Philadelphia. 
Re FLOUR. — Just received a supply of 
Whitney’s Premium and other faney brands of Ro- 
chester Flour in barrels and half barrels, made from new 
white Wheat, and for sale at the lowest cash bya ty 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner Chestnut and ‘Tenth streets, Philada, 
COLTON & CO., 
S. W. corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 
N.B. The best fancy brands of New York Flour for fami- 
ly use, will be constantly for sale as above at the lowest 
market prices. sep 19—3t 


ALUABLE ‘THEOLOGICAL BOOKS AT VERY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH. .—Baxter’s Works, 4 veis,, 
London. Jeremy ‘Taylor's Works, 3 vols., do, rrow's 
whole Works, 3 vols. Owen on the Hebrews, 4 vols., Lon- 
don. Emmons’ complete Works, 6 vols. Skelton’s complete 
Works, 6 vols. ‘Toplady’s Works, 1 vol, London, Dodd- 
ridge’s Miscellaneous Works, do. Hervey’s Works eom- 
lete. Hall, Edwards, Fuller, and Jay's Works. Dick, 
wight, Knapp, and Hill’s Theology. Henry, Scott, Clarke, 
and Gill's Commentaries; together with a cumplete collec- 
tion of old and new Theological works. too numerous to 
mention, all of which will be seld at such prices as will give 

satisfaction. by PANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, N.W. corner of Fourth and Arch 

streets, Philadelphia. 
Books bought or exchanged, jan 16—3t 


AY OF MOURNING.—Wiliam Hughes, Undertaker 
No. 102 North Eighth street, four doors above Cherry, 
Philadelphia, begs leave to inform those who are afflicted 
by the visitation of death in their families, that he is ready, — 


at all hours, to attend and render such ser ites as are de 
sired, and are proper on such occasions, He has constantly 
on hand a general assortment of ready made Coffins, also a 
handsome a and carriages always in readiness; also 
_ice and ice boxes, and red cedar cases for vaults; and every 
other article necessary for funerals, Alsoan excellent re- 
ceiving vault, in the central part of the city, to keepa 
friend any length of time. Removals from the several 
burial grounds, attended to on low terms. He is also 
superintendent of a good buri«l ground, where intermenis 
are obtained on very favaurable terms. Ii those who ha 
to procure the interment of their relatives or friends, wi 
call at No 102 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, their 
business will be attended to punctually. 

dec 12—ly WILLIAM HUGHES. 


RODIGER’S GESENIUS’S HEBREW 
GRAMMAR—Gesenius’s Ilebrew Grammar, 14th 
edition, as revised by Dr. E. Rodiger, translated by T. J. Co- 
nant, Professor of Hebrew in Madison University, Hamilton, 
New York, with the modifications to the editions subse- 
quently to the 11th, by Dr. Davis, of Stepney Cullege, Lon- 
don, 10 which are added a course of exercises in Hebrew 
Grammar and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the 
transiator—] vol. 8vo, handsomely printed. Price $2. 
The excellence of Gesenius’s Grammar is universally ac- 
knowledged. lis adaptation, both in mannerand method, to 
meet the wants of Hebrew students, is triumphantly estab- 
lished by the fact that no fewer than thirteen editions have 
been sold. The new edition, from which this translation 
has been made was prepared by Professor, Ro ‘iger, and ap- 
peared in Germany in 1845. His edition of this Grammar 
may therefore be supposed to contain some’ real improve- 
ments, as well as changes and additions; and thw presump- 
tion is fully borne out by a comparison with the thirteenth: 
edition, which was itself improved by the anthor’s last re- 
vision. Just published by GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
jan 30—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelp"a, 
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